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WIDE, WIDE WORLD —Grade 7 


Short stories, articles, poems, biographies, and plays—enhanced 
by handsome photographs and colorful drawings—give seventh- 
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notes from authors help students develop their reading skills 
and get maximum enjoyment from each selection. 
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From life with people of other times to problems of teen-agers 
today, from the wonders of science to flights of fancy, ALL AROUND 
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Expert photography and drawings by top-notch artists stimulate 
students to form mental pictures as they read; and study aids 
help them think about what they read and grow in appreciation 
of literature. 
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Fiction’s Flagging Man of Commerce 
Albert D. Van Nostrand 


This article is the first in a series of two on the businessman in American fiction. 
In this one, the author, an associate professor of English at Brown University, 
builds perspective for the subject by comparing William Dean Howells’ The 
Rise of Silas Lapham with John Marquand’s Point of No Return, finding the 
difference in the “fact of naturalism,” which peculiarly reflected actual events. 
The sequel will consider several recent well-known novels. 





Fo THE PAST ten years the timeliness 

of American novels about business 
and the businessman has provoked 
much commentary in the magazine 
press; so much, in fact, as to obscure 
the literary appraisal some of these 
books deserve. In the presumed im- 
portance of whether or not a given 
novelist approves of his businessmen, 
most of this commentary has lost sight 
of fiction’s presiding job: its appraisal 
of the individual’s response to his in- 
volvement with the life around him, 
represented, in this case, by the busi- 
ness enterprise which furnishes his 
livelihood. And some effort to redis- 
cover this subject appears to be in 
order. 

Most of this commentary observes 
the newsworthy fact that large num- 
bers of business novels have recently 
been published: an emphasis on quan- 
tity, which misleads us. The large 
numbers of such novels reflect a con- 
tinuing, not a new, interest. Seventy 
or eighty years ago readers responded 





to business novels just as avidly as 
readers now respond. And the pro- 
liferation of these novels during recent 
years is, in fact, largely the result of 
changes in the economics of book 
publishing, and, specifically, in a dis- 


. tribution system which governs the 


publication and sale of inexpensive, 
paperbound reprints. The paperbacks 
now account for most of the fiction 
published in America; and the system 
of wholesaling and retailing these 
books, depending on quick turnover 
for profit, exerts continuous pressure 
on publishers to offer more fiction 
titles, particularly more of the same. 
The reasons for this condition lead to 
another subject: the sweeping changes 
in America’s retail book trade and the 
consequent appearances, from time to 
time, of groups of novels sharing a 
common subject and similar attitudes. 
In this particular economic sense, the 
large number of current business 
novels is indeed newsworthy. And, 
curiously, book reviews and articles 
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about business fiction have been con- 
genially journalistic. 

Scriveners have gathered, sorted, 
and classified attitudes, reducing plural 
evidence to singular abstractions, like 
“the novelist” and “the businessman,” 
and defining “trends” in these atti- 
tudes, usually with a sense of concern 
or even worry. Credit for much of 
this commentary belongs to John 
Chamberlain, whose survey of ““The 
Businessman in Fiction,” in Fortune, 
November 1948, has evoked dozens 
of similar responses. Mr. Chamberlain 
cites forty-six novels and thirty-eight 
authors of fiction to demonstrate that 
novelists since the 1870’s have nega- 
tively regarded the businessman. His 
argument has been updated, and some- 
times contradicted, by other spokes- 
men citing newer novels; and by poll- 
ing current fiction in all forms, but 
mostly the novel, the editors of Time, 
Life, and Fortune have kept us in- 
formed about how the businessman 
is doing. 

Apart from what they say, the re- 
peated fact of such polls of fiction 
teaches us that businessmen are sen- 
sitive to being called philistines, partic- 
ularly by uninformed writers, and that 
a few businessmen have turned to 
writing novels to set the record 
straight. Beyond this, however, what 
these inventories of opinion tell us is 
less dependable. Attempting to fix for 
us the latest image of the businessman, 
the compilers often regard evidence as 
merely quantitative. They tend to po- 
larize attitudes, and, by citing authors 
and titles, to offer a kind of encyclo- 
pedic authority for demonstrating that 
the businessman is appreciated or the 
businessman is unappreciated. But fic- 
tional attitudes cannot be quantita- 


tively measured. Insofar as the author 
is every character in his fiction, his 
own opinions have been subtly quali- 
fied and changed by the very fact of 
narrative presentation. Only rarely 
can readers precisely agree on the- 
matic niceties in any competent and 
reasonably complex novel. Fictional 
attitudes, therefore, cannot be totalled 
to offer the same validity the sum of 
actual opinion represents. Moreover, 
these polls of fiction have obscured 
the primary subject of these novels, 
their appraisals of a man’s response 
to his environment, particularly his 
business. And they obscure the his- 
torical perspective and, consequently, 
in the literary evidence itself, a signi- 
ficance which would help explain our 
present concern for the businessman 
in the first place. 


Early Patterns 


We can regain some sense of the 
past by recalling that the tradesman 
has been characterized in English lit- 
erature ever since Chaucer’s time. The 
merchant was a familiar figure in the 
sixteenth century; the manufacturer 
came later. And we can discover them 
all unsympathetically represented in 
the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as soon as their various occupa- 
tions began to involve large capital 
and speculation. In American fiction, 
the animus toward the businessman 
was well developed by the time of 
the Civil War, as Walter F. Taylor’s 
The Economic Novel in America 
(1942) explains. Mr. Taylor’s study 
stops at the twentieth century, by 
which time, he says, writers had al- 
ready established a clear pattern. 
There had already developed in Amer- 
ica an ideology of democratic equali- 
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tarianism, an expression of a middle- 
class, agrarian way of life; and 
industrial capitalism, with machines, 
with technological unemployment, 
with the pressures which heavy capi- 
tal could exert, threatened to destroy 
this ideology and the code of free 
competition. But the middle-class 
groups, with control over most of 
the journalistic and literary resources, 
spoke out, among other means, in a 
type of fiction. This economic fic- 
tion, Mr. Taylor says, was primarily 
an American product, equally hostile 
to the plutocrat and to the threat of 
a powerful proletariat. The novels 
varied; some represented moral prob- 
lems involved in money-making; some 
exposed business malpractices; the 
majority merely adopted permanent 
story-types to economic settings, and 
steered clear of ideas. But all of the 
novels reflected substantial public 
interest. 

By 1900 novelists could capitalize 
on the widespread distrust of busi- 
ness, particularly of Big Business. The 
many-sided transactions of financial 
capitalism had presented new oppor- 
tunities for fees, confused the notion 
of profits, and increased the suspicion 
that the middleman was growing dis- 
proportionately rich. The Congres- 
sional investigation of the money trust, 
in 1912 and 1913, consequent to J. P. 
Morgan’s organization of the General 
Electric, United States Steel, and In- 
ternational Harvester companies, re- 
flected the popular suspicion of Big 
Business. Almost continuously investi- 
gated by state legislatures, after its 
organization in 1870, the Standard 
Oil Corporation was already a na- 
tional scapegoat by 1902, when Ida M. 
Tarbell’s articles began to appear 


in McClure’s Magazine. Muckraking 
journalism surely increased the mar- 
ket for economic fiction. Novelists 
could represent business transactions 
with the assurance of both knowledge- 
able and partisan readers. Fiction and 
journalism, in fact, were often scarcely 
distinguishable. About The Jungle 
(1906), for instance, Upton Sinclair 
wrote: “It is as true as it should be 
if it were not a work of fiction at all 
—but a study by a sociologist. I have 
imagined nothing, I have simply 
dramatized and interpreted.”* The 
economic novels of Robert Herrick, 
Frank Norris, and Theodore Dreiser 
were just as stoucly documented. In 
fact, it worked both ways. Charles 
Edward Russell, a New York re- 
porter, published a factual report on 
the meat-packing industry, The Great- 
est Trust in the World (1905): a se- 
ries of magazine articles documented 
by maps, tables, and graphs, and 
reproductions of forged trade bills. 
Aware of readers’ wishes the pub- 
lisher advert‘sed the book as a “tragic 
romance of modern business life.” 


Conventions of Form 


From its strong editorial legacy and 
from the methods of newspaper re- 
porting, therefore, the American eco- 
nomic novel developed distinctive 
attitudes, with appropriate emphases 
in the selection of story material. 
These attitudes and emphases have 
remained, to become conventions of 
the form itself. The business novel, 
for instance, presents contemporary 
and timely matter; and it character- 
istically imparts a sense of urgency 
about its subject. This urgency has 





*Upton Sinclair, “Is the Jungle True?” In- 
dependent, 60 (May 17, 1906), p. 1129. 
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kept pace with the vast transforma- 
tions in the business world since the 
end of the nineteenth century. New 
industries with new products for new 
markets have helped — revolutionize 
financing, distribution, and selling, as 
well as manufacture. Through all these 
changes the economic novel has kept 
tabs on business, but in its own fash- 
ion. Fiction yields a singular intelli- 
gence. It is about people, not condi- 
tions or processes; and the economic 
novel, as I have said, characteristically 
informs us not of business but of the 
businessman’s response to it. With 
that urgency characteristic of the 
genre, recent novelists have concerned 
themselves with something much more 
significant. Howard Mumford Jones 
has already described the cause of 
their disturbance. 


They question the rationalization of 
modern business enterprise which, 
they say, increasingly depersonalizes 
and mechanizes human relationships. 
It is not merely that modern business 
seems to force square pegs into round 
holes, but also that modern business 
seems to force everybody into some 
sort of hole, whatever its shape.? 


This concern for the flagging busi- 
nessman is widespread, and represents 
a change over a period of three gen- 
erations which opinion polls, citing 
many novels, tend to overlook; yet 
literary appraisal can fruitfully pro- 
ceed from an understanding of this 
change. For an historical perspective, 
in fact, we might look more closely 
at less evidence. Consider two eco- 
nomic novels written more than three 





“Literature and 
Harvard Business Review, 
(January-February 1953), p. 140. 


*Howard Mumford Jones, 
the Businessman,” 
31 


score years apart. Each fairly repre- 
sents its time, and together they offer 
a unique comparison. They are star- 
tlingly similar in their representations 
of contemporary conditions, yet be- 
cause of the sixty-odd years that sepa- 
rate them, they are categorically dif- 
ferent. One novel is William Dean 
Howells’ The Rise of Silas Lapham 
(1885); the other is John Marquand’s 
Point of No Return (1949). 


Howells’ Novel 


The Rise of Silas Lapham poses and 
resolves a moral problem. It tells the 
story of a paint manufacturer whose 
product comes from a naturally supe- 
rior ore. The excellence of this prod- 
uct has made Lapham the wealthy 
worshipper of its virtues. His pride 
of wealth tempers his reverence for 
the paint, and, having moved from 
his Vermont farm to Boston, he deter- 
mines to place his wife and daughters 
among that city’s aristocracy. The 
tangible evidence of this goal will be 
his new mansion on the water side 
of Beacon Street. But Lapham has 
made a costly compromise with his 
conscience, having forced out of part- 
nership the man whose money he once 
needed. When this partner, one Rob- 
ert Rogers, returns and asks for help, 
Lapham’ s wife prevails on her husband 
to pay off his conscience by lending 
Rogers a great deal of money. Al- 
though Rogers offers watered stock 
and the deed to some worthless land 
as collateral, Lapham pointedly over- 
looks the risk, and makes a series of 
loans just before his paint business 
begins to fail. The urgency of his situ- 
ation allows only two possibilities: he 
must capitalize his business or go bank- 
rupt. But having loaned his capital 
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and spent his credit, he cannot control 
the situation. At this point Rogers re- 
appears, having found some purchas- 
ers for the land Lapham holds and 
which both men know to be worth- 
less; and he offers Lapham the chance 
to sell. Representing an English colo- 
nizing venture, the prospective pur- 
chasers presumably do not realize the 
worthlessness of this land. Lapham’s 
dilemma is clear: to sell the land and 
recover his loss, or to refuse to sell 
and save the other party. He resolves 
upon the latter course and goes to the 
Englishmen to expose Rogers. But the 
author subjects his moral hero to even 
nicer torture. The Englishmen already 
know the value of the land. 


They were prepared to meet Mr. Lap- 
ham... at any reasonable figure, and 
were quite willing to assume the risks 
he had pointed out. Something in the 
eyes of these men, something that 
lurked at an infinite depth below their 
speech, and was not really in their 
eyes when Lapham looked again, had 
flashed through him a sense of treach- 
ery in them. He had thought them the 
dupes of Rogers; but in that brief 
instant he had seen them—or thought 
he had seen them—his accomplices, 
ready to betray the interests of which 
they went on to speak with a certain 
comfortable jocosity, and a certain 
incredulous slight of his show of 
integrity. It was a deeper game than 
Lapham was used to... .* 


Evidently these men are to be paid off 
out of Rogers’ share of the purchase 
money, a fact which indemnifies Lap- 
ham. Moreover, the Englishmen ex- 
plain, the loss—if there is any—will fall 





*William Dean Howells, The Rise of Silas 
Lapham (1885, reprinted in Houghton Mifflin’s 
Riverside Literature Series, 1912), p- 457ff in 
the Riverside edition. 
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on wealthy men, “an association of 
rich and charitable people.” That Lap- 
ham’s scruples are no longer neces- 
sary the author carefully underlines, 
by intruding with his own feelings 
about the hero’s receptivity: “that 
easy-going, not evilly intentioned po- 
tential immorality which regards com- 
mon property as common prey, and 
gives us the most corrupt municipal 
governments under the sun—which 
makes the poorest voter . . . as unscru- 
pulous in regard to others’ money as 
an hereditary prince.” Lapham tries 
to meet the Englishman’s eye, looks 
away, and agonizes: “The only answer 
I can give you now is, No... I can’t 
let you know till morning anyway.” 


He knew very well those men would 
wait, and gladly wait, till the morning 
and that the whole affair was in his 
hands. It made him groan in spirit 
to think it was. If he had hoped that 
some chance might take the decision 
from him, there was no such chance, 
in the present or future, that he could 
* see. 


And having returned home, late in 
the evening, and sent his wife to bed, 
he goes to his room to keep vigil with 
his conscience. 


He went in and shut the door, and 
by and by his wife heard him walk- 
ing up and down; and then the rest 
of the night she lay awake and listened 
to him walking up and down. But 
when the first light whitened the win- 
dow, the words of the Scripture came 
into her mind: “And there wrestled 
a man with him until the breaking of 
the day... . And he said, Let me go, 
for the day breaketh. And he said, 
I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me.’ 





‘The Rise of Silas Lapham, p. 467. 
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Howells’ allusion to Jacob wrestling 
with the angel explains the author’s 
singular interest in Silas Lapham’s rise. 
Like Jacob, following the struggle, 
Lapham finds peace. It is a kind of 
muted triumph. Lapham’s decision not 
to sell, next morning, anticipates his 
bankruptcy. And having once decided, 
he finds it easier to resist the next 
temptation, to misrepresent his failing 
business to an interested investor. 


Lapham’s history documents How- 
ells’ view of the individual man as a 
free agent. Since Lapham’s own behav- 
ior has aided the circumstance of his 
business difficulties, his attempt to re- 
cover himself becomes a moral prob- 
lem. Lapham’s adversary is clearly 
defined. So is Lapham’s problem, 
which he resolves by his own choice. 
In fact, the crippling cost of this reso- 
lution makes his painful choice even 
more significant. Howells’ understand- 
ing of Lapham as an average man 
capable of a moral decision and heroic 
because he executes it might also de- 
scribe Charles Gray, the main char- 
acter of John Marquand’s Point of No 
Return, except that such a decision 
never confronts the latter. And there- 


by hangs another tale. 
Marquand's Novel 


Point of No Return dramatizes 
Gray’s career in the Stuyvesant Bank 
to that climactic point when he learns 
whether he or Roger Blakesley is to 
become the bank’s fifth and youngest 
vice-president. The job will ultimately 
lead to the presidency, and each of 
the men has committed himself and 
his family to competing for the job 
which only one of them can have. 
Months of attrition, of countering one 
another’s moves mentally and out- 


wardly, have exhausted each of them. 
It would seem so simple. Blakesley is 
clearly Gray’s adversary, competing 
with him for the favor of the bank’s 
president, Tony Burton, yet this ex- 
haustive personal conflict turns out 
to be irrelevant. Gray realizes he can- 
not reduce the bank to the manage- 
able and satisfying terms that he would 
wish. 


The Stuyvesant was the aggregate 
of the character of many individuals, 
who merged a part of their personal 
strivings and ambitions into a com- 
mon effort. It was like a head of living 
coral rising above the surf, a small 
outcropping of a greater reef. He only 
knew that in the end it was stronger 
than any one person. In the end, no 
matter what the rewards might be, 
a part of one’s life remained built into 
that complicated structure. They were 
all asses following their bundles of 
hay, the clerks, the tellers, the depart- 
ment heads, the vice-president, the 
president and the directors. . . .° 


In Gray’s mind Marquand dwells on 
the vagaries of this system, in which 
Gray’s own life has been caught up, 
along with all the other employees. 


They were all on an assembly line, but 
you could not blame the line. It 
was too cumbersome, too inhumanly 
human for anyone to blame. At least 
he and Nancy knew they were 
part of a blueprint. They would never 
have met if it had not been for the 
Stuyvesant Bank, not that the Bank 
knew or cared. They would never 
have [had] the children. They would 
never have built the house at Syca- 
more Park. 





‘John Marquand, Point of No Return (Little, 
Brown, & Co., 1949, reprinted in paperbound 
editions, 1952 and 1956, by Bantam Books), 
p- 378 of Bantam’s 1956 edition. 
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And so Gray searches out his own 
life, even to the moment of the an- 
nouncement of the new vice-president. 
He and his wife have been invited 
to a dinner party at Burton’s home to 
receive the news; and they endure a 
few more hours of weighing social 
small talk in a vacuum of meaning. 
Only when the gentlemen retire from 
the dinner table does Charles Gray 
begin to find himself out. 


Charles was no longer thinking 
clearly as he walked with Tony Bur- 
ton from the dining room. What he 
desired most was to behave in such 
a way that no one would have the 
satisfaction of seeing how deeply he 
was hurt. That desire was partly dis- 
cipline and partly human instinct for 
concealment. His own reaction was 
what shocked him most because he 
had believed that he was prepared for 
bad news and that he would not con- 
sider bad news as complete a disaster 
as was indicated by the sinking feeling 
in the pit of his stomach. Yet after 
that first moment the shock was giv- 
ing way to relief. He suddenly felt 
free and a weight was lifted from him. 
There was no reason for him to try 
any longer, not the slightest reason. 
He did not know what he would say 
or do in that final interview, but there 
was nothing more that he could ex- 
pect from Tony Burton. He would 
never have to be obsequious and care- 
ful again. He would never have to 
go through anything like that dinner. 
If Tony wished that they could still 
be friends, this meant at least that 
Tony liked him personally, but that 
was inconsequential. There was no 
room for personal likes in a corpo- 
ration.® 


In that short walk across the hall, 
Marquand tells us, space has lost its 





‘Point of No Return, p. 437. 


significance for Gray. “He was actu- 
ally walking . . . over the road of his 
career, a feeble little human track like 
the progress of a sea creature in the 
sand.” He has seen his own smallness 
and, as if by reflex, swiftly adjusts 
to it. 


He might still be useful, but in a 
business way his career was as good 
as over. He had gone as far as he 
would go. 

It was amazing that his thoughts 
could move so far afield in such a 
short space of time. He was like a 
defeated general withdrawing to a 
prepared position. He could sell the 
house at Sycamore Park. Suburban 
real estate was still high. They could 
move to a smaller place. . . . He would 
never have his present reputation but 
he would have the commercial value 
of an educated wheel horse, if he 
knew his place. He would never have 
to try so hard again. 

“It’s over,” he said to himself as he 
walked across the hall. “Thank God, 
‘it’s over.” It was the first time he had 
felt really free. . . .” 


Shock and recognition crowd after 
this passage. Gray suddenly learns, in 
a manner that stuns him, that he has 
won the job. Burton casually an- 
nounces the fact, then shows surprise 
that there should even be any doubt. 
There had been no conflict between 
the two employees: the bank had rec- 
ognized none. “You never thought 
any of us were considering Blakesley 
seriously, did you?” Blakesley was just 
not the right material; and as for the 
vice-presidency, says Burton, “it never 
occurred to me that you’d have any 
doubts about it.” It paralyzes Gray 
to learn that he has never had any 





‘Point of No Return, p. 438. 
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control of the situation, that he has 
no more power to refuse the honor 
than he had in winning it; and his first 
consciousness of response is of a dull 
and very tired feeling. He foresees 
a new, professional friendship with 
his employer, and, in spite of himself, 
the transactions for a larger house, 
another car, a more exclusive country 
club. Even before the end of the con- 
versation he realizes he has never left 
the continuum. 


Contrasts in the Novels 


This is the issue of Charles Gray’s 
crisis. See how precisely it contradicts 
the rise of Silas Lapham. Lapham’s 
business failure perpetrates his control 
of himself; he presides over his own 
bankruptcy and salvages an honorable 
retirement. But Gray makes no deci- 
sion. His success, already decided for 
him, measures his continued subservi- 
ence to the business. Having lost the 
battle Lapham wins the campaign. But 
what of Gray? 

This comparison is more than cas- 
ual, since both novels insist on the 
dominating presence of the business 
enterprise, and on the individual’s 
growth and recognition of himself as 
a result of it. Each book dramatizes 
the dilemma of a restive man confined 


° . j 
in some larger arrangement of circum- : 


stances than he can account for; and 
his dilemma leads each man to a differ- 
ent understanding of himself. Even 
the ironies which introduce each nar- 
rative are comparable, yet sympto- 
matic of their disparate conclusions. 
Howells’ novel opens with Lapham 
dictating his biography to a newspaper 
interviewer, with all the self-assurance 
in the world. On page one of Mar- 


quand’s novel we discover Charles 
Gray pondering the implications of a 
book he has read: Alexis Carrel’s Man 
the Unknown. As we learn, neither 
hero discovers himself until he reaches 
the extremity of his business predica- 
ment; and his discovery, in each case, 
is disarmingly simple. This urgent 
business contingency, he learns, 1s 
analogous to his entire life; it is, in 
Marquand’s words, “like a head of 
living coral rising above the surf, a 
small outcropping of a greater reef.” 
Each novelist insists on this contin- 
gency by repeating it in different 
ways, that is, by telling his story sev- 
eral times over. In both novels of man- 
ners a man’s behavior in an ordered 
social situation conveys a judgment of 
his whole being. The success and fail- 
ure of Lapham’s paint business, for 
instance, also mark the course of his— 
and of his wife’s and daughters’—social 
ambitions; and their frustrations vari- 
ously repeat his own. Lapham wants 
to place his family in the ordered 
world of Boston aristocracy, and to 
make an alliance with the Bromfield 
Coreys—as his Beacon Street mansion 
attests; yet he only vaguely senses the 
discipline of this family society. And 
he is totally unaware of being two 
| generations too late, even granting his 
/money, to move from one caste to 
another. In terms of social manners, 
Howells demonstrates the infinite dis- 
tance from Lapham’s house in Nan- 
keen Square to the Corey residence 
in Bellingham Place. Lapham’s lack 
of this understanding signals the pride 
with which he has overreached him- 
self in the paint business. In Point of 
No Return, Charles Gray’s economic 
situation is something else again. Yet 
Marquand even more elaborately dem- 
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onstrates its analogy to the rest of 
Gray’s experience. 

Marquand, in fact, insists so repeat- 
edly on this contingent relationship, 
that we never do discover Gray’s point 
of no return. We sense not a point 
at all, but a line stretching back into 
Gray’s past, across which he could 
never step. By means of the hero’s 
long narrative recollection, we watch 
Charles Gray growing up in the New 
England village of Clyde: “a beautiful 
static organized community,” as one 
of Marquand’s other characters has 
described it. This character is an an- 
thropologist whose book, Yankee Per- 
sepolis, likens the social life of Clyde 
to the rituals of primitive societies. 
They all share the fact of a caste sys- 
tem. But “system” means more in this 
book than merely social stratification. 
To Charles Gray’s father, for instance, 
it means the arrangement of one’s 
whole economic existence. “The sys- 
tem is not fluid and it is very hard 
to beat,” he says. “What system?” 
Charles asks. ““Why, the system under 
which we live. .. . The order. There’s 
always some sort of order.”* Gray’s 
father has nurtured a sense of inde- 
pendence in social matters which has 
made him appear eccentric to the rest 
of the community, as if he were try- 
ing to beat the system by scorning it. 
Then, following the loss of an inher- 
ited fortune on the stock market, 
Gray’s father proves his point by sui- 
cide. The son later appears to have 
absorbed the lesson of his father, when 
he tries to explain to his wife: “There’s 
no use getting mad at the system. 
We’re part of a system where there’s 
always someone waiting to kick you 





‘Point of No Return, p. 174. 
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in the teeth in a nice way.” With this 
sobering remark Gray does, in fact, 
solve the system by acceding to it; 
and the plot (which always tells the 
truth of a novel) bears this out. Gray’s 
professional equanimity, the outward 
sign of his private conviction, earns 
him preferment in the system. To win, 
he has needed only the realization that 
there is no recourse, that there can be 
no conflict. 


Basis of the Contrasts 


Silas Lapham could scarcely have 
understood this reasoning of Gray’s. 
One way of explaining the difference 
between these two is to recall some 
of the literary history which contains 
yet separates the novels. The histori- 
cal fact of literary naturalism partly 
accounts for the difference between 
them. This theory of composition pro- 
ceeds from a philosophical notion and 
a technique of writing. Briefly, it aims 
to represent, in copious and authentic 
detail and with complete objectivity, 
the conviction that the individual man 
is a small and limited creature, deter- 
mined by heredity or by social or eco- 
nomic forces presumed to constitute 
his environment. No one has yet writ- 
ten the novel which could perfectly 
conform to Emile Zola’s definition of 
this theory—not even Zola. Since natu- 
ralism denies any special significance 
to humans, it also denies the vitality 
of fiction. But its efficacy is another 
matter. Certainly the antecedents of 
literary naturalism in Germany and 
France, the translation of Zola’s liter- 
ary criticism into English, and, in 
America, fiction’s affair with journal- 
ism have so influenced writers that 
virtually every economic novel in 
America after 1900 at least implies 








10 


some reference to naturalism. In fact, 
even Howells tempered his humanism 
by a respect for the influence of en- 
vironment. In A Hazard of New For- 
tunes (1890) Basil March observes: 
“conditions make character; and peo- 
ple are greedy and foolish, and wish 
to have and to shine because having 
and shining are held up to them by 
civilization as the chief good of life.”® 
There, but for the grace of Dreiser, 
stands the theme of An American 
Tragedy (1925). Howells was in tune 
with the times. Even Silas Lapham 
needs an accident of chance, after the 
long night’s vigil, to help him make 
his praiseworthy decision. He re- 
nounces Rogers’ offer to purchase the 
worthless property only after the 
morning mail has happened to bring 
confirmation of its actual unsaleabil- 
ity. And the sixty-odd years between 
the two novels have made a difference. 
In Point of No Return, Charles Gray’s 
speculations about “the system” be- 
come unmistakably clear. The differ- 
ence between Howells’ novel and 
Marquand’s can be explained, in liter- 
ary terms, by the intervening fact of 
naturalism. The earlier hero was a pro- 
tagonist. The latter was not. 

But literary theories do not exist 
by themselves, particularly the theory 
of naturalism, whose claimants have 
labored, above all else, for the authen- 
tic rendering of actuality. And busi- 
ness history records substantial cause 
for the extinction of a Silas Lapham 
from the business world. Lapham was 
an entrepreneur: both capital investor 
and general manager; but, during the 





*William Dean Howells, A Hazard of New 
Fortunes (1890, reprinted in E. P. Dutton’s 
Everyman’s Library, 1952), p. 486 in the Every- 
man’s edition. 
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twentieth century, business organiza- 
tion outgrew his kind. With the devel- 
opment of the great public corpora- 
tions even before World War I, 
ownership and control began to sepa- 
rate and to offer disparate images to 
the public mind. During the thirties 
the concept of ownership changed as 
Big Business strenuously publicized the 
notion of a people’s capitalism, de- 
pendent on the participation of many 
small stockholders. As for control, 
people gradually heard about a new 
kind of businessman called the admin- 
istrator. Adolph A. Berle and Gardi- 
ner C. Means anticipated this change 
in the image of the businessman in 
their epochal study, The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property (1932). 
They discovered that some two hun- 
dred non-banking corporations domi- 
nated the national economy and that 
the control of these corporations lay 
not in their legal owners, the stock- 
holders, but in their executive manag- 
ers. Henrietta M. Larson’s Guide to 
Business History (1948) presents in its 
bibliography a distinctive kind of 
book: the manual of how to become 
a successful manager. Such manuals, 
which sold briskly even in the early 
twenties, commonly assert that busi- 
ness administration is a profession of 
its own; and their stated aim, charac- 
teristically, is to help the businessman 
change himself into a “high-class busi- 
ness executive.” James Burnham’s 
The Managerial Revolution (1941) 
dramatizes some of the implications of 
this apotheosis of management. Since 
access to the instruments of produc- 
tion has passed from owners to pro- 
fessional administrators, he says, the 
nation must acknowledge a new and 
dominant social group. The image of 
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Silas Lapham is no longer representa- 
tive of an age when even the president 
of a corporation remains merely an 
employee. Finally, William H. Whyte, 
Jr., has verified one of the conse- 
quences of this present economic fact 
in his definition of “the social ethic” 
which, he says, “makes morally legiti- 
mate the pressures of society against 
the individual.” 


Man exists as a unit of society. Of 
himself, he is isolated, meaningless; 
only as he collaborates with others 
does he become worthwhile, for by 
sublimating himself in the group, he 
helps produce a whole that is greater 
than the sum of its parts. There should 
be, then, no conflict between man and 
society. What we think are conflicts 
are misunderstandings, breakdowns in 
communications. By applying the 
methods of science to human relations 
we can eliminate these obstacles to 
consensus and create an equilibrium 
in which society’s needs and the needs 
of the individual are one and the 
same.?° 


No wonder Charles Gray sees him- 
self as a small sea animal and the Stuy- 
vesant Bank as a “head of living coral 
rising above the surface, a small out- 
cropping of a greater reef.” 

Point of No Return uniquely repre- 
sents its times. So does The Rise of 
Silas Lapham. Both exploit the timely 
subject and the urgent tone endemic 
to American business fiction. In both 
books a man’s livelihood signalizes the 
course of his entire life. Together, 
they demonstrate a change in their 
shared subject, a new emphasis in the 
individual’s response to business, in 
light of which the presumed popular- 
ity of the businessman, now held to be 
fashionable, is monumentally irrele- 
vant. Significantly, the perspective 
these two books provide allows us to 
see business novels, uninsulated by 
current opinion, as integral parts of 
a native fiction in its continuing 
development. 


*William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization 
Man (1956), p. 7. 








LANGUAGE STUDY ON TV 
The scientific study of language will be highlighted in “The Alphabet Con- 


spiracy,” the newest television program in the prize-winning Bell System Science 
Series, which will be seen over NBC-TV, Monday evening, January 26. Dr. Frank 
C. Baxter is featured in the program. Hans Conried, Chery! Callaway, and Dolores 
Starr also have important roles in the story. 

“The Alphabet Conspiracy,” emphasizing that language is based on speech 
rather than the written word, shows motion pictures of the vocal cords and the 
human speech-producing mechanism in action. It reveals how the families of 
languages developed, and discusses their similarities and differences. It also 
discusses the relationship between languages and cultures. One section of the 
program is devoted to regional dialects. 


Dr. W. F. Twaddell, professor of linguistics and German at Brown Univer- 
sity, Dr. Harry Hoijer, professor of anthropology at UCLA, and Ralph K. Potter, 
formerly of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, served as scientific advisers for the 
ae “The Alphabet Conspiracy” will be available on 16-mm color film on 
oan from Bell Telephone companies for showings in classrooms after January 26. 








Writing and Composing 


Bertrand Evans 


“Thought-provoking” is a tired epithet. But thought, and perhaps even con- 
troversy, should result from this article, which draws a sharp distinction 
between writing—which, the author says, is taught in most classrooms—and 
composing, which needs to be taught. Mr. Evans is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English, University of California, Berkeley. 


‘Paoves none wrote enough, most 
students who have entered my 
freshman composition classes in the 
past dozen years actually wrote a good 
deal in high school. With them, it is 
true, have entered a few unfortunates 
who wrote hardly anything, but in- 
stead—when not doing things quite 
unrelated to “English’—drilled on 
spelling lists, identified sentence ele- 
ments, and punctuated other people’s 
sentences in workbooks. These few 
spent four years “getting ready” to 
write, and never got ready. 
Ironically, these students often 
prove to be graduates of high schools 
whose teachers and administrators be- 
lieve that their programs are designed 
to prepare for the college examination 
in English and for the freshman Eng- 
lish course. If not all these administra- 
tors and teachers are sure that real 
purpose is served by incessant drilling 
on various isolated elements, they 
nevertheless believe that they are 
doing “what the colleges want.” They 
are not, of course: however indispen- 
sable is grammatical knowledge to the 
solution of certain problems that occur 
when one writes, the study of gram- 


mar apart from and without writing 
is a waste. 

But the freshman who enters my 
class after writing almost nothing in 
high school belongs to a small, un- 
fortunate minority, and this essay has 
less to say of his problem than that 
of the “typical” freshman, who wrote 
a good deal before he came. Indeed, 
he wrote something for his English 
class nearly every week—not always 
something finished and elaborate, but 
something that was called a “theme,” 
“report,” “written exercise,” or even 
“composition.” If he took English all 
four years, his total exceeded one hun- 
dred such papers. If the high school 
English teacher has around one hun- 
dred fifty students to deal with, this 
is an impressive total: it means that 
the teacher, during the “typical” stu- 
dent’s four years, graded above fifteen 
thousand written exercises. Because 
most of these were read in after-school 
hours, the grand total seems the more 
gigantic. 

I present these approximations not 
as news to most readers, but to evince 
my awareness and appreciation of 
them; for I am about to make a severe 
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criticism of the English teacher’s ef- 
forts, and I want to make clear before- 
hand that I am at least mot accusing 
her of loafing on the job. I repeat, 
therefore: so far as I can discover by 
fairly systematic prying into the recol- 
lections of college freshmen and talk- 
ing with teachers about their work, 
the “typical” high school student 
wrote at least as much as the “typical” 
teacher could be expected to read with 
enough care to do any good. Obvi- 
ously, I could now go on with the 
argument that is often made in an- 
swer to critics of high school gradu- 
ates’ writing ability—namely, that 
English classes are too large and that 
if the number for whom teachers are 
responsible were halved, twice as much 
writing could be graded. But I am not 
going to press that argument just now; 
for although I have no doubt that 
much would be gained by having 
students write twice as much as at 
present, I am less sure that the special 
lack with which I am immediately 
concerned would thus be supplied. 

If high school students were given 
more writing assignments, presumably 
they would write more of the same 
kinds of things they have been writing 
in the past and in the same ways in 
which they have been writing these. 
That is to say, they would write more 
“themes” on topics like sports, hob- 
bies, interesting experiences, ana ca- 
reers; make more “reports” of various 
kinds; undertake longer “term papers” 
on larger fields of study; write “My 
Autobiography” annually instead of 
biennially. Further, they would pre- 
sumably have twice as much practice 
in “narrowing” topics and in devising 
outlines to “organize” materials. 

In thus representing the sorts of 


writing activities that my freshmen’s 
evidence persuades me to think typi- 
cal, I do not mean to be only dezoga- 
tory. Worthy, even indispensable, 
skills are practiced by such activities. 
Writing experiences of amy kind are 
better than none—as is evinced by the 
sad condition of the comparatively 
few students who have had almost 
none. All exercises in writing give 
practice in using words and structur- 
ing sentences. Whenever one under- 
takes to represent anything through 
the device of written language, the 
mind is inevitably forced into a degree 
of activity—and any activity of that 
organ is surely better than none. More- 
over, one sort of written exercise may 
be as useful as another in bringing 
language troubles into the open, where 
attention can be drawn to them and 
remedies applied. If all writing activi- 
ties are good, then, it follows that more 
will be better. It is good for students 
to write every other week; it would be 
better for them to write every week; it 
might be best if they could write every 
day. They would unquestionably thus 
learn to write better than at present. 

But though they learned to “write” 
better, would they necessarily learn 
any more about “composing”? It is 
with this question that I am concerned 
here. 

At this point, possibly, the harassed 
English teacher, frantic with trying 
to reach the bottom of a stack of one 
hundred and fifty papers on her din- 
ing-room table before the next set 
comes in, will toss me aside: “What! 
I haven’t enough to do with misspelled 
words, non-parallel elements, gro- 
tesque sentences, and chaotic organi- 
zations? I must take on something else? 


I give up!” But what I am going to 
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suggest need not increase the teacher’s 
burden; for it implies not more writing 
to be read, but less—and better. I 
mean to say that if she gets a student 
to compose a paragraph she has done 
something more significant than if she 
gets him to write a twenty-page “term 
paper” with no higher sense of need 
than that of accumulating many facts. 


Let me make clear at once that my 
“composing” does not necessitate 
poems, short stories, novels, dramas, or 
operas. I have in mind composing ex- 
pository pieces—essays and, perhaps 
especially, paragraphs. Probably the 
“typical” English teacher has meant 
all along that students should compose 
rather than write. Her intention was 
implied each time she instructed them 
to “write a theme” or “write a com- 
position” —for both “theme” and 
“composition” carry an injunction to 
compose, and thus differ from “writ- 
ten exercise” and “written report.” 
Perhaps the teacher would have been 
more precise had she said “develop a 
theme” and “compose an essay”—or a 
paragraph; but in any event her in- 
tention was evident. 


Writing Not Enough 


Nevertheless, most of us who are 
English teachers have either omitted 
implementation of our intention or 
gone off the track in it. The methods 
by which we have meant to teach 
composition are in fact designed only 
to teach writing. At our worst—which 
we may have indulged more often than 
our best—we have even made it im- 
probable that our students would com- 
pose—perhaps, indeed, even impossible 
for them to do so. What, in broad 
terms, have we done? To begin with, 
if my freshmen have told me the truth, 


we have most often confronted stu- 
dents with “topics to write on” and 
told them to go ahead and write; or we 
have told them to choose their own 
topics. We have said, “Write an essay 
on ‘Hobbies,’” and in due time, an 
hour or a week, back has come a doc- 
ument of two or three pages—titled, 
of course, “Hobbies.” We have said, 
“Write a report on The Red Badge of 
Courage,” and in due time, back it has 
come—titled, of course, “The Red 
Badge of Courage.” And sometimes, 
ambitiously, we have said, “Write a 
term paper on the Missions of Cali- 
fornia.” In due time, in has come a 
ten-page paper, abounding with facts, 
dutifully foot-noted, and titled “Cali- 
fornia Missions.” 

These exemplify our ordinary prac- 
tices. At our best, or near-best, seek- 
ing to be helpful, we have interposed 
a step or two. “Don’t write on huge 
topics like “Hobbies,’” we have said, 
“narrow your topic.” Usually we 
have referred students to the textbook 
discussion on “How to narrow the 
topic” and have required them to per- 
form mechanical exercises in “narrow- 
ing” or “limiting” in order to prove 
their ability before dealing with their 
particular topic. “On page 197 of the 
text,” we have advised, “are listed 
twenty-five general topics. For tomor- 
row, narrow each to make a topic suit- 
able for an essay of 500 words.” Page 
197 lists fields like “Occupations,” 
“Hobbies,” “Careers,” “Sports,” “Ed- 
ucation,” “Literature,” “Movies,” etc. 
Copying models, the students have 
narrowed these: Occupations—profes- 
sional occupations—law—learning to be 
a lawyer; Sports—baseball—the major 
leagues—famous pitchers of the Amer- 
ican League. No doubt it is better to 
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work under the title “Famous Pitchers 
of the American League” than under 
the title “Sports.” Possibly the chance 
that a student will “compose” rather 
than “write” is improved with the nar- 
rower topic; yet the odds against his 
composing remain so great that the 
difference is negligible. 

Earnestly striving to be still more 
helpful, we have required that stu- 
dents identify the main and subordi- 
nate divisions of the chosen, duly nar- 
rowed topic and submut their results of 
deliberation in outline form. “Plan 
your organization before you write,” 
we have exhorted them. “Let I, II, III, 
and IV represent the main division, A, 
B, C, and D the secondary divisions, 
and 1, 2, 3, and 4 the details.” 


And, finally, seeking to be ultimate- 
ly helpful,—or acting in desperation— 
we have preached the necessity for 
unity and coherence and have de- 
manded that essays have Introduction, 
Body, and Conclusion. Besides exhort- 
ing students to stay within the bounds 
of the topic, to avoid rambling on at 
random, and to make sure that parts 
stick together, we have referred them 
to the textbook’s discussion of unity 
and coherence, and may even have 
confronted them with examples of 
nonunified writing. These exemplify 
our methods at our absolute best; and 
if my freshmen have told me the truth, 
we have not usually done our best. 

In order to make my point of view 
unmistakable, let me recapitulate brief- 
ly: I believe that it is better for stu- 
dents to write on giant topics like 
“Hobbies” than not to write at all; 
that it is better for them to write on 
narrowed topics like “Beekeeping—my 
Hobby” than on “Hobbies”; that out- 


lining is an aid to organization and a 
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valuable experience generally, because 
it requires perception and represen- 
tation of logical relationships; that it is 
quite impossible to place too great an 
emphasis on unity and coherence; and 
that every true composition has Be- 
ginning, Middle, and End. In brief, I 
believe that all the instruction and 
practice in writing that my typical 
college freshman was given in high 
school was good in that it made a con- 
tribution to his ability to write. 


Inadequate Approaches 


But it taught him nothing about 
“composing,” and he rarely composes 
in units larger than the sentence. Pre- 
sumably the devices used to teach him 
to write have even tended to prevent 
him from composing, for they have 
planted and fostered in his mind the 
false notion that if he takes a large 
topic, narrows it to a smaller one, 
breaks this into parts, organizes these 
by. outlining, and finally writes every- 
thing out in complete sentences of 
which the substance and order con- 
form to the divisions of the outline, he 
has done all that is to be done. Thus 
if the graduate of these methods, 
starting anew as a college freshman, 
is given the topic “My Home Town,” 
admonished to apply what he learned 
in high school about writing, and told 
to produce an essay of 500 words by 
next Wednesday, he sets to work 
boldly. He first questions whether the 
topic is too broad and decides that it is 
not—or perhaps he concludes that, 
since “My Home Town” was the 
topic assigned, “My Home Town” 
is exactly what he must write on. He 
assumes that “topic” is synonomous 
with “subject,” and, indeed, with 
“title,” and therefore he heads his 
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paper “My Home Town.” Next he 
makes an outline: 


I. Introduction 

A. Name 

B. Location 

C. Size 
II. Recreational Facilities 
A. Skiing in Winter 
B. Swimming in Summer 
C. Fishing 
D. Hunting 
E. The YMCA 
Educational Facilities 
A. Grade Schools 
B. High School 
C. Libraries 


Sources of Income 
A. Farming 
B. Industry 
C. Business 


V. Conclusion 


Probably he expands the detail, in- 
cluding sub-points under secondary 
points. In any event, satisfied with his 
outline (which is, in fact, somewhat 
better than the typical freshman 
makes), he starts writing: “My home 
ae , California. It is 
situated in the great central valley—.” 
He continues, writing sentences and 
indenting paragraphs in accord with 
the outline, giving a paragraph to 
each main point, a sentence or so to 
each sub-point, the number depending 
on how much he can think of. Possibly 
he thinks of more about IJ, C, 1—‘‘Fish- 
ing for trout in the lake”—than about 
any other point, or even about all the 
other points together, and his propor- 
tion may thus be thrown off, but on 
the whole he is blindly faithful to the 
outline. When he has worked through 
Body, he tackles Conclusion, in which 
he does one of two things. Usually he 
“sums up,” repeating in abbreviated 


Il. 


IV. 


terms what he has just covered. But 
sometimes, now feeling free of the 
strait jacket of outline that has re- 
strained and intimidated him up to this 
point—or just feeling a certain exhila- 
ration on nearing the end of his task— 
he swells out in a general pronounce- 
ment or two about his home town, 
even though to do so exceeds the scope 
of the outline and has nothing particu- 
larly to do with what he has been say- 
ing in the body of his essay. Thus he 
may end with a burst of real feeling: 
“Whatever its shortcomings in some 
respects, my home town is a wonder- 
fully exciting place to live in, all the 
year round.” 

With this sentence, at the very end, 
he has stumbled upon the point where 
“auriting” might have stopped and 
“composing” started. But he is pre- 
sumably quite oblivious to the fact 
—and in any event his “essay” is fin- 
ished. 

Finally, wishing to shine in his first 
college composition, he proofreads for 
technical mishaps of word and sen- 
tence, and he asks the larger questions 
that his training has equipped him to 
ask: Has the theme Introduction, 
Body, and Conclusion? Obviously. Is 
its organization sound? Of course, 
since it follows the outline. Has it 
unity? Yes, since it concerns only his 
own home town and says nothing 
about other people’s home towns. At 
last satisfied that he has done every- 
thing he has been taught to do with 
themes for English classes—as, indeed, 
he has—he hands in the paper. 

It gets, at best, a “C.” 

It is, of course, better in significant 
ways than a few papers in the set, 
which—written by freshmen who did 
no formal writing in high school ex- 
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cept “My Autobiography” once or 
twice, occasional book reports accord- 
ing to formula, and a term paper on 
“California Missions”—are marred by 
stylistic barbarities and lack not only 
organization but signs of awareness 
that organization is a thing to attempt. 
However, though organization is a 
virtue and the grade of “C” a just re- 
ward for such organization and such 
avoidance of grammatical blunders as 
the more typical paper achieves, yet 
organization is not composition, and so 
the “C” is also a penalty for failure to 
compose. Moreover, very much as the 
poorer paper suggests its writer’s ig- 
norance that he should try to organize, 
the typical paper suggests its writer’s 
ignorance of an obligation to compose. 
Had he attempted to compose, signs of 
struggle would show even though the 
effort, as a whole, proved unsuccessful. 


The absence of such signs can mean 
only that the writer has never caught 
the essential idea of composition. He 
aims only at organized accumulation, 
for he has glimpsed nothing beyond it. 
Though all that he has learned about 
accumulating and organizing is good, 
it has stopped short of that which alone 
can give meaning to the incidentals of 
matter and organization. My criticism, 
then, is not that the typical freshman, 
given a brief trial, fails to compose a 
perfect essay, but that he shows no 
sign of knowing that he should try. 


Ideas Essential 


The heart of the task is somehow 
to make students understand that 
though it is easy enough to “write,” 
it is quite impossible to “compose” 
without an idea. Once they have ac- 
cepted this as a fact, the way is clear; 
but they do not readily accept it as 


fact except possibly in a remote and 
academic way as something that does 
not really bear on their own practice. 
The necessity is therefore to find 
means of translating an abstract and 
remote something-or-other into a 
practical reality which students ac- 
cept as immediately applicable to their 
work. 


Whatever may be the answer to 
the problem of convincing students 
that they will not compose unless they 
have an idea, it is certain that it does 
not consist merely of confronting 
them with more “topics to write on,” 
giving more instruction and practice 
in “narrowing” topics mechanically, 
insisting On more rigorous organizing 
by means of outlines, allowing more 
time for larger accumulation of facts, 
and lecturing on the necessity for In- 
troduction, Body, and Conclusion. 


Far from helping to fix in students’ 
minds the realization that they will not 
compose unless they have and are di- 
rected by idea, the widespread practice 
of assigning a “topic to write on” fos- 
ters their supposition that they have 
no need for any such thing. 


The first necessity, then, is to break 
our vicious habit of always using either 
a general or a narrowed topic as the 
starting-point for composition. Per- 
haps we should never confront stu- 
dents with “topics to write on” until 
they have gained a firm sense of com- 
position. There is proof to spare that 
if a student does not possess this firm 
sense at the time he is given a topic 
and instructed to write on it, he will 
not pause long enough to get an idea 
before he begins to write, but will 
begin writing forthwith. The fact is 
that, given a topic, students jump di- 
rectly at the task of collecting and 
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putting down “matter,” “substance,” 
or “detail” that falls within the bounds 
of the topic. What they should rather 
do, of course, is to delay writing until 
“topic” has been transformed to “‘sub- 
ject” by the shaping force of idea— 
and only thereafter move on to “mat- 
ter.” They would then be directed to 
the selection of appropriate detail not 
by an awareness of general topic but 
by idea. 

If we should not give them a topic 
to start them off, what should we give 
them? We can give them an idea—and 
by doing so we take one step toward 
the fixing of a sense of composition in 
their minds. There is of course nothing 
new in this suggestion. All teachers of 
composition, I suspect, and certainly 
all writers of textbooks on composi- 
tion, lay stress on what is called—but, I 
think, improperly—the “topic sen- 
tence.” Many teachers make a practice 
of writing a topic sentence, more pre- 
cisely a “thesis sentence,” on the board 
and asking the class to write a para- 
graph developing it; it is probably a 
rare teacher who does not sometimes 
use this device. The contrast between 
the typical paragraph written to de- 
velop a given idea expressed in a thesis 
sentence like “My home town is a 
truly exciting place to live” and the 
typical paragraph, or longer paper, 
written on the given topic “My Home 
Town” is striking. Given the idea, the 
student composes, even though he does 
not know that he is doing so or that 
he should be doing so. Given the topic, 
he merely writes, either setting down 
points at random and requiring only 
that they concern the topic, or, at 
best, “organizing” them if there is 
time. 


Since students will almost invari- 


ably compose when they are started 
off with an idea and will almost in- 
variably merely write when they are 
started off with a topic, whether 
general or “narrowed,” why not 
simply start them off always with the 
idea? Give them not “Hamlet,” or 
“Hamlet’s Conduct,” or even “Ham- 
let’s Conduct in the Scene with His 
Mother,” but “Hamlet’s conduct in 
the scene with his mother shows him 
to be raving mad.” Give them not 
“Gulliver's Travels,” or “Irony in 
“Gulliver's Travels,” or even “Irony 
in Book IV of Gulliver’s Travels,” but 
“The irony of Book IV of Gulliver’s 
Travels appears intended to crush 
rather than to prick.” And, for a non- 
literary piece, give them not “Hob- 
bies,” or “My Hobby—Raising Prize 
Pigs,” but “Raising prize pigs is the 
best way I know to make money, gain 
glory, and have fun at the same time.” 

Unfortunately, the solution to this 
hardest task of the teacher of compo- 
sition is not so absurdly simple. The 
device is incomplete and imperfect by 
itself, first, precisely because it does 
supply the student with an idea. It 
limits him to the development of other 
people’s ideas very much as punctua- 
tion exercises in a workbook keep him 
punctuating others’ sentences instead 
of his own. It is uncertain that there 
is any true purpose in learning to com- 
pose rather than write if one is only 
to assemble elements of matter in sup- 
port of ideas supplied by others. The 
device can even be a wicked one, sirice 
it will sometimes compel students to 
accumulate details to support ideas 
that they do not think true and that 
may, in fact, be quite false. It may be, 
for example, that a student who has 
read Hamlet with unusual perceptive- 
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ness will regard the statement that 
“Famlet’s conduct in the scene with 
his mother shows him to be raving 
mad” as entirely mistaken; it may 
seem to him more honest to demon- 
strate that “Hamlet’s conduct in the 
scene with his mother shows him to 
be extraordinarily sane.” There is, 
however, a practical remedy for this 
defect of the device, and that is to 
provide only the frame of an idea, 
leaving the key words to be supplied 
by students according to their sense 
of what is true; thus, “Hamlet’s con- 
duct in the scene with his mother 
shows him to be 
haps this adaptation of the device of 
the given idea has greatest value as a 
bridge, leading students from the de- 
velopment of other people’s ideas to 
the development of their own. 
Even with this adaptation, however, 
and though repeated many times, the 
device of the given idea is not potent 
enough to accomplish what most 
needs to be accomplished: it does not 
fix the sense of composition in stu- 
dents’ minds. Proof of this fact is easy: 
if one presents students at ten suc- 
cessive meetings with idea-statements 
to develop and at the eleventh meeting 
confronts them again with a “topic to 
write on,” they will not pause long 
enough to build up an idea-statement 
of their own, but will blithely write 
on the topic in the same old way. The 
results will be essentially the same 
as before — organized accumulations 
which show no sign of struggle to 
compose, no sign that the writers have 
caught a sense of composition, and, 
more discouraging, no sign that they 
were aware, in the eleventh exercise, 
of doing something different from 
what they had just done ten times 


over. Obviously, the teacher can draw 
attention to the contrast between the 
results of the first ten and the eleventh 
exercises; the series thus makes it pos- 
sible to show to students in their own 
work what is and is not “composition,” 
and therefore has a special value. Yet, 
though a step, the series of exercises 
around and about the device of the 
given idea will not surely insinuate a 
sense of composition into the mind of 
the student, and in any event it will 
fail to drive home the point with such 
finality that he will forevermore feel 
dissatisfaction in merely writing. Per- 
haps this sense of dissatisfaction is the 
prime end of the composition teacher’s 
efforts. 


Another Approach 


But there is another, far more dras- 
tic device which can be used to rein- 
force this one. Instead of confronting 
students with either the usual topic or 
the less-usual given idea as starting 
point, one can set before them two or 
even three random, widely separated 
elements of “matter” in the form of 
factual statements, thus: (1) “Jupiter 
is the largest planet in our solar sys- 
tem” and (2) “Among the richest 
resources of the Pacific Northwest are 
its forests of Douglas fir.” The direc- 
tions for the exercise are simple: 
“Write a single paragraph in which 
you use these two statements, along 
with appropriate details which you 
supply, as integral parts. Do not use 
either as the topic sentence.” It is in- 
teresting and may be instructive to 
add: “Make a note of the time that 
elapses between your reading this as- 
signment and your beginning on the 
paragraph.” 

For the student, this is a cruel as- 
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signment! For the teacher, the spec- 
tacle of straining faces and stalled pen- 
cils—which would have started flying 
instantly had a topic been presented— 
may be a salutary experience. Con- 
fronted with a given idea, the student 
has been able to proceed, without any 
particular struggle, to think of the 
details that develop it. Confronted 
with a given topic, he has always 
written blithely away without pausing 
for a directing idea. But confronted 
with disparate elements of matter, he 
finds himself helpless to write a word 
until he has found the means of unify- 
ing them. In short, he finds for the 
first time in his life that he is stopped 
cold until he finds how to compose. 
Of course, the teacher who expects 
a student to produce a masterpiece in 
this way will be disappointed: the 
exercise is only an exercise and should 
be approached as such. But it may 
make a point that she had despaired 
of making. Though there will be no 
masterpieces, every paragraph will ex- 
hibit vivid—often violent—signs of the 
writer’s struggle to compose. Probably 
its potentiality will not be fully ex- 
ploited unless the exercise is supple- 
mented by calculated discussion: How 
long did students delay before they 
started w riting? Why did they delay? 
What was going on in their minds? 
What were they searching for during 
the minutes before they began to 
write? From this discussion perhaps 
the indispensable realization will 
emerge: that what they found them- 
selves compelled to search for was an 
idea, without which they could not 
involve the given disparate elements of 
matter as integral parts of a paragraph; 
that, once found, this idea served the 
same purpose that was served in pre- 
ceding writing assignments by the 


idea-statement given by the teacher; 
and that although the need has never 
seemed so urgent to them, an idea 
that will serve the identical purpose 
is also indispensable when they are 
asked to “write on a topic”—“My 
Home Town” or “Hamlet.” 

Given an idea, students compose, 
consciously or unconsciously. Given 
disparate elements of matter with 
which they are helpless until they have 
backed up far enough to discover a 
unifying idea, they seek it out, and, 
having found it, struggle to compose. 
But after they have taken exercises in 
composing from these extremely op- 
posed starting places, will they com- 
pose when once more they are con- 
fronted with a topic? Will they re- 
strain their impulses to start right off 
as usual, or will they pause until their 
minds have evolved an idea that can 
guide their selection of matter? The 
obvious way to find whether the sense 
of necessity for idea has carried over 
is to confront them again with a topic. 
Some will fail the test at first: they 
will start writing at the drop of a hat, 
as before, or they will pause dutifully 
to “narrow” the topic mechanically 
and to “organize” it by outlining; in 
either event, they will then “write on 
the topic” in the same old way, saying 
things about it at random, developing 
nothing that is a whole, oblivious to 
the fact that they should try to do so. 
But by repeating, alternating the three 
possible starting points of composition 
—given idea, given elements of matter, 
given topic—the teacher may eventu- 
ally succeed in insinuating into stu- 
dents’ minds, and even in establishing 
permanently there, the sense of neces- 
sity for idea, the sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with mere writing, the sense of 
composition. 
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Advice to My Son 


or 


The Linguistics of Suburbia 


Milton Millhauser 


Readers may be puzzled to find in the Journal an article on the values of Latin. 
But Mr. Millhauser, a professor of English at the University of Bridgeport 
(Connecticut), deals with one very old question, and several newer ones, in 
which English teachers are keenly interested. 


MAN can learn a lot from his 
neighbors if he really tries. 
One of my youngsters has just em- 
barked on the still-vexed sea of secon- 
dary education, under the guidance of 
a neighborhood committee of amateur 
pilots. I am not certain that their charts 
are up to date (indeed, I am not cer- 
tain that there are any up-to-date 
charts), and they rely to a disquieting 
degree on old saws and rules of thumb; 
they seem to regard the sextant as an 
enervating corruption of their art, fit 
only for ignoble souls. But they de- 
liver themselves of their oracles with 
such solemnity that it would be an 
impudence to question them; my boy 
is submissively steering the course they 
set for him, and I... I am beginning 
to wonder. All that really bothers me, 
though (when I rouse myself to doubt 
at all), is that the port he is making 
for is situated in the Island of Atlantis 
—whereof their navigation has much 
to say. I should like to be assured that 
there are accommodations there for 
a modern vessel—even one of very 
shallow draft. 
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The particular recommendation I 
am uneasy about at the moment is that 
he should study Latin “because it 
teaches you English.” Now, I have no 
great objection to his studying Latin 
if he genuinely wants to; but I should 
like him to do so for the proper rea- 
sons, and I don’t think this is one of 
them. If all he wants is English, and 
not Latin, there must be a shorter road 
to it. Besides, I am an English teacher 
myself, and I am frankly bothered. 
If studying Latin teaches you English, 
what does studying English teach you? 

Indeed, I am surprised to find this 
line of thought still prospering: not 
among crusty octogenarians and the 
cultivators of A Certain Manner, but 
in the very world—among cocktail- 
party theoreticians, colleagues in their 
middle forties, and the mobile-dan- 
gling, barbecue-broiling parents of 
teenagers like my own. I had come (in 
an earlier incarnation) to think of it as 
a rather dispirited last-ditch argument 
on which the party of tradition fell 
back when “mental discipline” was 
ruled out by the teachers colleges—as 
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an attempt on their part to speak the 
modern language of expediency, to 
give their subject an apparently utili- 
tarian value which might mask their 
real and very sentimental reasons for 
cherishing it. Certainly it is a pallid 
sort of argument, since it amounts to 
saying “At least Latin has this use, 
even if it has no other.” But my neigh- 
bors are a guileless lot; if they say this 
is what Latin is good for, it 1s because 
they mean just that. As they speak, 
though, I seem to detect at the back 
of their minds a sense of other, less 
clearly delineated values; it is merely 
that this, which has a certain currency, 
comes first to their lips, and they con- 
sider it decisive. 

I hope I’m right, because the other 
arguments for studying Latin are 
sound—or sound enough—and this one 
is not. 

It is really a great pity. One should 
be heartened, these days, to see a tra- 
ditional discipline defended at all 
against the shock and press of intel- 
lectual fashion. But if Latin deserves to 
survive in our schools, it deserves to 
survive on its merits (just as Life Ad- 
justment does), and I cannot bring 
myself to believe that its supposed 
function as a storehouse of roots and 
aiixes is one of them. If this notion 
still has any great currency, as it ap- 
pears from a careful sampling of 
block-party opinion, it is time for 
the consideration of a number of in- 
tractable facts. 


F.-«sons for Language Study 


At any rate, by way of clearing the 
air and smoothing my boy’s path 
toward Preparation for Adolescence, I 
have worked out a set of propositions 
that I should like to advance here for 


my readers’ consideration. Naturally, 
I think they are both correct and sig- 
nificant. But even if my readers should 
be ill-mannered enough to disagree, 
they should serve at least to define the 
issue, which I suspect has been mud- 
dled by prejudice and the unthinking 
acceptance of authority on either side. 

1. There are only two sound rea- 
sons for studying a language: to use it 
for various practical ends, or to gain 
access to a literature. Any other bene- 
fits the study may confer—“mental dis- 
cipline” when that is in fashion again, 
insight into one’s own tongue through 
contrast, and the like—are incidental, 
and do not in and of themselves justify 
the effort involved. By the same token, 
stress on incidental benefits tends to 
blind all parties concerned to the real 
and primary ones, which are consider- 
able. 

2. There is only one sound reason 
for studying a dead language: to gain 
access to a literature. (1 am ignoring 
the professional needs of a few spe- 
cialists, which can hardly carry much 
weight with a high school freshman.) 
Here, certainly, is reason enough for 
studying Latin, which has a very fine 
literature that loses sorely in transla- 
tion. Why on earth should its advo- 
cates bother with any other? And yet, 
even on this score, the position of 
Latin in modern schools is subject to 
some question. If my son wants to 
read great works in the original, why 
shouldn’t he study Greek? It would 
give him Homer for Virgil, Aeschylus 
for Seneca, Plato for Cicero—and Aris- 
totle for good measure. Among the 
friends of classical literature, Latin 
had better be defended as a more or 
less going institution, not as an ideal. 
Still, Virgil, Seneca, and Cicero are 
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something, and there is medieval Latin 
literature too, if you plug away at it 
long enough; you get all of them in 
Latin and only part of them in English 
translation. This, obviously, is what 
Latin is “good for.” It should be 
enough. 


3. The structure of Latin is differ- 
ent from the structure of English— 
much further from it, for instance, 
than that of German. It is difficult 
to comprehend why Latin should 
“teach you English” more effectively 
than any other tongue. Obviously, the 
study of any foreign language throws 
a helpful new light on one’s own— 
through its differences if not through 
its similarities. (Here, again, the case 
for Latin is a fortiori a case for 
Greek.) But a language that uses de- 
clensional endings where we use prep- 
ositions, that merges auxiliaries and 
even pronouns into one central verb- 
form, that does without articles, that 
orders its sentences rhetorically rather 
than syntactically, that all but pro- 
hibits the typically English transfer of 
a word from one grammatical category 
to another—well, it is interesting, and 
it is new, but it is hardly the ideal in- 
strument for the study of the mother 
tongue. No; what Latin “teaches you” 
is not English grammar but a termi- 
nology imposed on it by Renaissance 
grammarians bent on approximating 
it to Latin in defiance of what my 
grandfather would have called “the 
genius of the language.” This it teaches 
admirably and with good reason: you 
can’t get to first base in Latin without 
it. It is Latin. Anyone who has had, 
say, the dative case explained to him 
will at once read and write Latin more 
accurately. He won’t do much better 
in English, though; it has no dative 


case. Explain the accusative to him, 
and he is prepared to understand a 
great deal more of Latin than before. 
Explain our objective case, and he will 
apply it (one trusts) to “whom,” but 
will not otherwise materially alter his 
conduct. He wil] have a name to apply 
to other direct objects; but the compo- 
sition of his sentences won’t change. 
Indeed, modern grammarians are grad- 
ually ridding the texts of “rules” (like 
“no preposition to end a sentence 
with”) based on a higher regard for 
Latin than for English usage; in the 
first that comes to my hand, Mr. L. M. 
Myers (American English, 1952, and 
Guide to American English, 1955) has 
some rather caustic things to say about 
the essentially Latin “gerund” as a 
term in English grammar. In any case, 
my perhaps unrepresentative experi- 
ence has been that students intelligent 
enough to master Latin grammar are 
intelligent enough to master English 
grammar without it. 


4. English does not “come from” 
Latin. I should hardly bother to make 
so tediously elementary a point if I 
had not heard it contradicted by what 
appeared to be highly educated per- 
sons; elementary or not, it is a fact. 
The nearest languages to the principal 
sources of English—at least, the near- 
est currently taught in American high 
schools — are French and German. 
What comes directly from Latin is 
primarily a technical or at least pe- 
dantic vocabulary—words like “inter- 





*It does have an indirect object, of course; 
but this is in the objective case—what in my 
youth I was taught to call “accusative”; and 
It is diagrammed (by those who have a taste 
for stilts and dotted diagonals) as the object 
of a nonexistent preposition. This establishes 
one further fact: you'll never learn Latin by 
studying English. 
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cultural” and “multifarious.” And 
when these get technical enough, 
they come from Greek. 

5. A smattering of roots and affixes 
does not “help you understand new 
words.” Even the simplest word has 
too long and involved a history, even 
the plainest root is used too metaphori- 
cally, for that. The process I have 
quite regularly observed (both in my- 
self and in others) is that first the 
word :s looked up in a dictionary or 
inferred from context, and thereafter 
the etymology serves as a mnemonic 
aid or as an interesting sidelight on its 
meaning. What, after all, is white these 
days about a candidate? And why, 
etymologically, should “multiplied” 
not mean “accordion-pleated”? Or, 
for that matter, “perfidious” not mean 
“thoroughly faithful’? Presented with 
a totally new word out of context (if 
this should ever occur outside a quiz 
program) the average student in his 
second year of college Latin is virtu- 
ally helpless to determine its signifi- 
cance.” The superior student knows 
better than to try. He would as soon 
undertake the manumission of a paper 
dart in the classroom. (Well, it means 
“sending forth from the hand,” doesn’t 
it? ) 


The Place of Latin 


Now, I believe these propositions 
to be true and relevant, and they do 
not incline me to agree that the study 
of Latin contributes significantly to 
the mastery of English. What it does 
afford, of this sort, is a series of inci- 
dental insights, sometimes into the 





*I am very fond of the boy who explained 
acetic acid (etymologically) as “acid with no 
whales in it.” To my chagrin, I find that he 
is not entirely correct. 


origins of parts of the language, con- 
sistently into the origins of a grammat- 
ical system that has been wrenched 
into half-fitting it. (To be sure, the 
study of French or German would af- 
ford its own set of comparably useful 
insights.) These insights, assuredly, 
are good in themselves—lagniappe on 
the transaction—and can be very im- 
pressive if artfully displayed; but they 
are neither necessary nor remarkably 
helpful to the student of English, and 
I cannot consider that they go far 
toward repaying him for the trouble 
of acquiring the language—unless he 
also wants to read the literature. 

The unfortunate fact is that Latin, 
having entered Western education as 
a “tool” subject and continued as that 
much vaguer thing, a “cultural” one, 
today owes a great part of what little 
prosperity it enjoys to its prestige 
value. It is respected, but its place is 
not very clear. (Some of its defenders 
do not so much befriend it as defy its 
enemies.) It no longer serves as the 
key to the vast storehouse of knowl- 
edge, or to the one great literature 
available to a nascent civilization; it 
no longer binds together a polylingual 
confraternity of scholars, or even 
marks a clear boundary between gen- 
teel and utilitarian education. It re- 
mains the key to one great literature 
among many: one, but not the great- 
est. But I have not heard anyone say 
to my son, “Study Latin because Vir- 
gil is a greater poet than Goethe, be- 
cause Pliny is more relevant to modern 
concerns than Montaigne, because 
Horace has more to say to you than 
Kafka or Gide.” They appear to be 
saying, “Study it because it will show 
you the subjunctive in full glorious 
flower and clarify the etymologies of 
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many English words.” 

But (as I have already suggested) 
I cannot make myself believe that this 
is all, or even the principal thing, they 
mean to say. It seems so much more 
likely that they want the study of 
Latin to continue because it is a part 
of our intellectual tradition that is rap- 
idly being lost to all but specialists, or 
because it is one of the few things left 
(outside of “appreciation” courses) 
that are studied for their own sakes 
rather than as means to economic ends. 
And I suspect that they are offended 
because it 1s losing ground to narrowly 
practical subjects (like Spanish which 
“helps you in business”) and because 
the complexities that constitute much 
of its beauty lead to its being neglected 
as a “rough” subject by a scholastically 
soft generation. 

Now, these are perfectly respectable 
positions, and they might as well be 
professed openly. It is a good thing 
to maintain contact with our cultural 
past in an age of frantically rapid 
change. It is a good thing to meet great 
poetry undiluted. It is even a good 
thing (I am elderly enough to sup- 
pose) to master a difficult subject 
rather than drowse through an easy 
one. I can’t tell you whether “mental 
discipline” results, but an indefinable 
benefit of some sort, belonging back 
in the Mark-Hopkins-on-a-log era, is 
likely to come of it. 

Anyhow, once we grant that Latin 
is capable of conferring these bene- 
fits, we are in a position to determine 
whether it is better to seek them 
or the alternative cultural benefits 
afforded by a modern language with 
a great contemporary literature; or 
the mixture of cultural and practical 
benefits afforded by two or three addi- 
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tional years of science and mathemat- 
ics (I’m close enough to T. H. Hux- 
ley to believe that chemistry is a 
“cultural” subject); or the massively 
practical benefits afforded by home 
economics, life adjustment, and rules 
of the road. I should like my son to 
know all these things, but to crowd 
them into four years would interfere 
grievously with the intramural pro- 
gram; let him then (in the language 
of his associates) make the best deal 
he can. 


Only I don’t want him to read 
Cicero under the impression that he 
is reading Otto Jespersen. 


So I wish someone would say to 
him: “If you plan to take a second 
language, Latin has much to offer you. 
It can enrich your life by acquainting 
you with a varied and beautiful litera- 
ture. If you keep at it long enough, 
it can give you a glimpse of some of 
the basic forces that have shaped 
Western civilization. And, by gum, 
it will keep you hopping; whatever 
grade you get in that course, you'll 
know you've earned it. To be sure, 
other subjects offer comparable bene- 
fits, there is a great deal to be said 
for taking a second modern language, 
which will also admit you to a great 
literature and to an exciting body of 
thought—thought bearing directly on 
the issues of our own time—and which 
may have other uses as well. Among 
your advisors, by the way, you are 
going to be irritated by some who 
appear to be of the opinion that the 
classical languages are learning, and 
there’s an end on’t; you'll have to 
discount their enthusiasm—and their 
charm—but be careful you don’t throw 
out the baby with the bath. 


(Continued on page 30) 








Creative Activities for Observing 
the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 


Arno Jewett 


The many suggestions in this article will be helpful to teachers planning to take 
advantage of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial in motivating class work. Mr. Jewett 
is Specialist in Language Arts for the U. S. Office of Education. 


ay FEBRuARY 12, 1809, a gangling, 

homely son was born to Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln in a log cabin in Hodg- 
enville, Kentucky. The year 1959 is 
the sesquicentennial of Abe Lincoln’s 
birth. To promote the celebration of 
this 150th anniversary in schools, col- 
leges, and communities of the United 
States, a Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Commission has been established by 
Act of Congress. Professor William 
E. Baringer, on leave from the Univer- 
sity of Florida, is executive director 
and Senator John Sherman Cooper is 
chairman of the Commission. Work- 
ing with the Commission, a small com- 
mittee within the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has prepared suggestions, 
bibliographies, and materials which 
teachers might find useful in celebrat- 
ing the Lincoln Sesquicentennial. 

As a member of the committee, the 
author has prepared a number of proj- 
ects and activities which high school 
pupils may undertake in order to ap- 
preciate the achievements and signifi- 
cance of Abraham Lincoln and at the 
same time to improve their reading, 
writing, and speech abilities. Since 
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high school pupils vary widely in their 
intellectual abilities and interests, an 
effort has been made to include activi- 
ties which range from easy to difficult 
and which will appeal to youth inter- 
ested in various language arts and 
humanities. Most of the activities re- 
quire creative or research effort by 
the pupil himself. A few of the proj- 
ects may lead to contests of a group 
nature. Products resulting from these 
contests may be used to acquaint 
pupils throughout the school with 
Lincoln’s importance in their own 
lives as well as in America’s history. 


Suggested Activities and Projects 


1. Have a committee of four or five 
students arrange a classroom exhibit 
of books about Lincoln which they 
find in the school library, the public 
library, and their homes. Encourage 
them to make their display appealing 
by opening books to pages with un- 
usual illustrations, pictures, or chapter 
headings. Have a contest with other 
English or history classes to see which 
can prepare the most attractive ex- 
hibit. Have a school-wide committee 
of teachers and student leaders pick 
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the winner. Then put the best displays 
on exhibit in the main corridor of the 
school. 

2. You or your librarian may spend 
part of a period reviewing books about 
Lincoln. Then ask the pupils to select 
a period of Lincoln’s life which ap- 
peals to them and to read as much 
about it as they can. The period might 
be his early boyhood; his first meet- 
ing with his stepmother, Sarah; his 
debates with Douglas; his assassination, 
etc. Then have small committees of 
pupils who read about the same period 
write a brief radio script, “You Are 
There,” complete with sound effects 
needed on radio. Select a cast for the 
best scripts and have them presented 
to the class in radio fashion. 

3. Have two or three pupils plan a 
bulletin board display of jackets taken 
from books about Lincoln. For the 
books which have no jackets, have 
pupils prepare their own jackets com- 
plete with title, author, publisher, and 
publisher’s “blurb.” Encourage them 
to use exciting colors for the jackets. 
(Of course each pupil should have 
read the book before starting to make 
a jacket.) Pupils should arrange the 
jackets on the bulletin board accord- 
ing to some pattern or theme. 

4. Have pupils place a small (about 
3x5”) picture of Abraham Lincoln 
on a piece of cardboard 12”x18” or 
larger. Then around it have them ar- 
range pictures which suggest influen- 
tial and important events in his life. 
For example, they might wish to show 
pictures of the White House, the 
Gettysburg battlefield, a log cabin, 
etc. Or they might group pictures 
according to a time pattern. The pic- 
tures should overlap one another and 
be pasted or taped. In its completed 


form, the poster will be a montage. 

5. Appoint a committee of four or 
five students who will find humorous 
stories that Lincoln liked to tell. Pu- 
pils should copy the stories, practice 
telling them, and then record them 
on a tape recorder for the class or 
school to enjoy. 

6. Select an editorial staff to make 
a humor magazine complete with Lin- 
coln stories and anecdotes. Have a 
student artist illustrate it with simple 
sketches. If the magazine is superior, 
have the pupils mimeograph it for 
wide distribution. 

7. Have pupils collect as many short 

poems about Lincoln and his family 
as they can find. Then appoint an 
editorial staff to prepare a booklet of 
Lincoln poems complete with illus- 
trations. 
(NOTE: Good sources are Index to Chil- 
dren’s Poetry, compiled by John E. and 
Sara W. Brewton, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 1954; and Subject Index to Poetry 
for Children and Young People, com- 
piled by Violet Sell, Dorothy H. F. 
Smith, Ardis S. O’Hoyt, and Mildred 
Bakke, American Library Association, 
1957.) 

8. Have a small committee find 
copies of famous letters written by 
Lincoln or about him. Pupils may 
copy and exhibit them on their bulle- 
tin board. Or they may make a book- 
let of the letters. 

9. Have students studying Ameri- 
can history volunteer to make a 
picture-map showing where Lincoln 
lived from the time of birth to death. 
At each location, pupils will draw a 
sketch of him and his home surround- 
ings. They should check biographies, 
history books, and encyclopedias to be 
sure that locations and drawings are 
authentic. 
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10. Art students may make a mural, 
showing the landmarks and _ critical 
points in Lincoln’s life. If the mural 
is colorful and accurate, you may have 
a camera enthusiast take color pictures 
on 35 millimeter film and then show 
his slides to other classes, complete 
with commentary. 

11. Have pupils find out the titles 
of books that Lincoln read when he 
was a young man. (Sandburg’s Abe 
Lincoln Grows Up is a good source.) 
Then have pupils find as many of the 
books as they can and exhibit them 
on a table in your classroom. Some 
pupils may wish to give class reports 
on such favorites of Lincoln as Aesop’s 
Fables, The Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Robinson Crusoe. 

12. Pupils who enjoy music may 
find the titles of songs that were popu- 
lar during Lincoln’s manhood. Have 
pupils find recordings of the songs 
and play them to the class. Perhaps 
a student may be able to dig up some 
interesting historical information about 
certain songs and give this information 
before the song is first played. Civil 
War songs such as “Tenting Tonight,” 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
and “Dixie” are a few songs that would 
be good for this purpose. 


13. Have two or three pupils pre- 
pare a sand table showing the Lincoln 
Memorial and any other statues or 
shrines of Lincoln that they know 
about or can find pictures of. Or have 
them arrange a bulletin board display 
with pictures and sketches of Lincoln 
statues and memorials. The committee 
should explain the significance of the 
statues and shrines to the class. 

14. Have pupils write a poem, play, 
or short story which develops the idea 
in Lincoln’s nickname “Honest Abe.” 


15. Hold a contest for students who 
wish to memorize and deliver “The 
Gettysburg Address.” Make a tape 
recording of the best two or three 
speeches. These may be played at as- 
sembly or at a civic or service club 
meeting. 

16. Form a “Mass Media for Lin- 
coln” committee which alerts the class 
to magazine articles and forthcoming 
movies, radio programs, and TV pro- 
grams about Lincoln and the Sesqui- 
centennial celebration. 

17. Hold an essay contest for stu- 
dents who wish to write on “Qualities 
that Made Lincoln a Great American” 


or “Lincoln, a Symbol of American , 


Ideals.” Limit the essay to 750 words. 

18. Have committees illustrate what 
Lincoln meant by the phrase “that 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people . . .” by preparing 
a scrapbook, a bulletin board display, 
a collage (loose arrangement of related 
pictures), or a mural; or by writing a 
play or choral poem. 

19. Have pupils conduct a Quiz Pro- 
gram (patterned after one of the cur- 
rent IV shows) on the important 
facts concerning Lincoln’s life, espe- 
cially his positions, influential friends, 
and achievements. The winners in each 
English or American history class may 
compete with one another on a quiz 
program held in the auditorium before 
the entire student body. 

20. Have your students arrange an 
exhibit of various Lincoln stamps and 
coins which they can collect. Try to 
get stamps and coins representing 
different dates or periods. Have one 
or more pupils make an oral report 
on the collection, especially making 
clear the historical significance of the 
stamps. 
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21. Have pupils dramatize impor- 
tant events in Lincoln’s life. They 
should use correct costumes and au- 
thentic properties in their dramatiza- 
tions. Select the best dramatizations 
done in each class and arrange a pag- 
eant to be given before all students 
during an auditorium or assembly 
period. 

22. Appoint an editorial staff to pre- 
pare a four-page newspaper reporting 
incidents related to an historical event, 
such as Lincoln’s assassination, his 
Emancipation Proclamation, the deliv- 
ery of his Second Inaugural Address, 
or the return of his body on the fu- 
neral train to Springfield. 

23. Assign committees of four pu- 
pils to prepare panel discussions on 
“My Favorite Book about Lincoln.” 
You may wish to have the best panel 
discussion presented on a local radio 
or ITV program. A county or state 
contest might be developed around 
this idea. 

24. Have a committee prepare a 
tape recording for exchange with high 
school students in foreign countries. 
Topics might be: “‘Lincoln’s Belief 
in the Brotherhood of Man,” “Lincoln 
as a Symbol of Opportunity in Amer- 
ica,” “Lincoln as a Symbol of Ameri- 
can Democracy,” etc. Your pupils 
might ask that the foreign pupils pre- 
pare and exchange a similar tape on 
one of their heroes. 

25. Have two or three superior 
pupils read Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
John Brown’s Body and find passages 
which reveal the difficulties which 
Lincoln encountered during the Civil 
War. Have them read appropriate 
passages to the class, after they have 
explained the setting for each passage. 


26. Have one or more superior 


pupils make a report to the class on 
how Carl Sandburg, Lincoln’s most 
famous biographer, collected data on 
Lincoln before writing his several 
volumes. 

27. Have a committee of pupils 
with good speech abilities play and 
analyze recordings of Lincoln’s poems 
and addresses. Then, have them pre- 
pare a tape recording of Lincoln’s 
poems and addresses. You may wish 
to donate the recording to the library 
for use by other classes. 

28. Have pupils who excel in dra- 
matics pantomime some important or 
well-known incident in Lincoln’s life. 
Have the class guess what the incident 
is and who the characters are. 

29. As an assignment, have all class 
members compare the write-ups of 
Lincoln in two or more encyclope- 
dias. They should look for answers to 
questions such as these: Which ac- 
count is most complete? Which is 
most interesting? Why? 

30. As a class assignment, have pu- 
pils compare a biography of Lincoln 
with a biographical sketch of him in 
an encyclopedia. Have them discuss 
questions such as these: Which account 
do you prefer? Why? Which one is 
probably more accurate? Explain. 

31. Give your class a list of biog- 
raphies about Lincoln and have them 
read one. Then, have them write a 
book review (not a summary) of the 
biography. (They may be asked to 
study the types of reviews in the Sat- 
urday Review, Atlantic, or Harper’s 
before beginning to write their own.) 
Appoint a committee to select the 
three best reviews for publication in 
the school paper. Reviews selected 
should be of different books. 


32. Have all pupils in the class write 
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a character sketch of an individual in 
the school or community who has 
some of the admirable qualities that 
Lincoln possessed. Pupils should not 
name the person described. Later, you 
may wish to have some pupils read 
their papers and have the class guess 
the name of the person written about. 

33. Appoint a small committee to 
prepare a bibliography of books, es- 
says, poems, recordings, and filmstrips 
about Lincoln which are present in 
(1) the school library, (2) the public 
library. Then have the bibliography 
dittoed or mimeographed so that it 
can be widely distributed. 

34. If your community has an his- 
torical museum, ask pupils to find out 
what it contains that deals with Lin- 
coln’s life or the period in which he 
lived. Have pupils make notes of what 
they observe and report their findings 
to your class. You may wish to arrange 
a visit to the museum after school 
hours or on Saturday. 

35. Tell your class how Abe Lin- 
coln’s father hated books and often 
talked about “too much eddication.” 
Tell them how young Abe repeatedly 


said, “The things I want to know are 
in books .. .” and how he read almost 
every book he could lay his hands on. 
Have two of your superior pupils play 
the part of young Abe and his father 
and discuss (before the class) the influ- 
ence of books—each from his own 
point of view. You may wish to fol- 
low this sociodrama with a class dis- 
cussion of “Why Books Are More 
Important for Success Today than 
They Were 150 Years Ago.” 

Of course, the activities and projects 
described above are only a few which 
might be used to observe the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial. Teachers who en- 
courage and motivate creative work 
will find that their pupils can add 
many other activities which will ac- 
complish important goals in language 
arts and help them to discover answers 
to questions such as those Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln asks about her nine- 
year-old son in Rosemary Benét’s 
poem: 

Did he learn to read? 
Did he get to town? 
Do you know his name? 
Did he get on? 





Advice to My Son — (Continued from page 25) 


“At any rate, no other subject has 
quite the combination of values that 
Latin has—except maybe Greek, which 
isn’t offered. Make up your own mind. 
Take it—but take it for what it can 
really do for your life. Or leave it— 
but leave it because something else 
seems likely to do more. And as for 
that nonsense about ‘learning English’ 

. well, haven’t you noticed, son? 


You use that language very well al- 
ready.” 

I'd respect that person and be grate- 
ful to him. I do respect him; I’m sure 
he exists somewhere. Only I wish he’d 
move into my neighborhood and de- 
liver that little speech over my back 
fence. The taxes are low, considering, 
and in the summer he’ll have access 
to a private beach. 
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An Approach to Teaching 
A Tale of Two Cities 


Sister Mary Felice, F.S.P.A. 


Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities is still a much-taught selection in high school 
English courses. Sister Mary Felice, who teaches at Viterbo College, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, suggests some discussion questions and some individual student 





projects based on the novel. 


Gince A Tale of Two Cities is mov- 

ing into its second century, it has 
stood the test of time. But in an age 
of science and career fiction, is it 
worthy of formal study in the English 
class? Evidently the answer is yes, for 
A Tale of Two Cities and Macbeth 
are the two works many adults point 
up as the outstanding reading experi- 
ences of their high school days, but 
experiences which they would not 
have attempted without the help of 
the classroom teacher. 

There is no magic formula for in- 
teresting the high school student in 
the study of this novel, especially since 
his passivity is encouraged by radio 
and T’'V. But enthusiasm is contagious 
—not the artificial effervescence of 
the novice, but the enthusiasm born 
of the conviction that there is some- 
thing worthwhile in A Tale. 

It is up to the teacher to help her 
students read, enjoy, and appreciate 
the novel. It is up to her to help them 
bridge the gap from the episodic jun- 
ior high school tale to adult fiction by 
teaching them what to expect. Some 
will recognize only the story thread— 
the what situations; others will be stim- 
ulated by the why and how as well as 
the what levels of analysis. 
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The vital teacher will introduce her 
class to the essentials of the novel; 
namely, characters, plot, setting, and 
theme. More than that, she will help 
them to make a just appraisal of each. 
When that has been done, even the 
average pupil will respond to some of 
the following discussion problems 
after he has finished reading the story. 

1. Like a trademark to goods, there 
is usually some label attached to Dick- 
ens’ characters—an habitual phrase, a 
gesture, a physical peculiarity. Find 
examples. (“honest” Jerry Cruncher, 
Mr. Lorry’s “It’s a matter of busi- 
ness.” 

2. Dickens is known for his keen 
observation of characters, the exuber- 
ance of his imagination, his retentive 
memory. Is there any evidence of these 
in this novel? 

3. Do the characters develop logic- 
ally or magically. How about Carton? 
Is he stereotyped? 

4. Is the dialogue natural—such as 
one would expect from a person like 
Madame Defarge or the Marquis or 
Sidney Carton? 

5. A Tale of Two Cities has many 
of the characteristics of tragic drama. 
Point out some of the ingredients of 
tragedy in this novel. 
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6. Reading the novel alerts one to 
the diverse values by which people live 
and makes one conscious of the signif- 
icance of things about us. For example, 
you consider life sacred. The Marquis 
flung a coin to the father of the child 
he killed. Discuss. 

7. Dickens often picks out the 
gleam of beauty from the midst of 
ugliness and the example of virtue 
from among a multitude of vices. Is 
this true in A Tale? 

8. Sometimes through the repeti- 
tion of a single word Dickens achieves 
an impact on the consciousness of the 
reader. An example is “blood.” Can 
you find others? 

9. This novel deals with man in 
conflict with his environment, with 
the positive and negative values of 
revenge, with the conflict between 
duty and desire, between honor and 
dishonor. Discuss. 


Group Activities 


There is no limit to the group ac- 
tivities to which students of diversi- 
fied aptitudes and abilities can respond. 
In the average class we find the seri- 
ous, the dramatic, the artistic, the 
writer (a rarer vintage), and the far 
more numerous average student. Sug- 
gested assignments for each of these 
are best included in the study guide 
which is presented to the class the first 
day. 

The serious student might: 

1. make statistical charts of the 
travels of Lucie Manette or 
the appearances of Madame 
Defarge. 

2. outline the plot incidents, in- 
dicating clearly the climax. 

3. make significant maps such 
as those of the salt-taxed 


areas in France, the exact 
position of St. Antoine to- 
day. 

4. make a vocabulary study 

unit. 

list the Dickensia available in 

current sources through the 

aid of library tools. 

6. make a scrap book contain- 
ing original scenes from the 
text, a vocabulary unit, 
original character sketches, 
an outline of the French 
Revolution, figures of speech. 


A 
. 


The dramatic student might find it 
challenging to: 

1. impersonate one of the char- 
acters. A given student pre- 
sents a resumé of a portion 
of the novel and assigns a 
definite portion to several 
others for presentation to 
the class. 

2. prepare a dramatic passage 
from the book for interpre- 
tive reading. 

3. use the technique of the pop- 
ular T'V program “You Are 
There.” Any one or two re- 
lated major events in the 
story can be written up as a 
dramatic script. A delightful 
touch of anachronism is em- 
ployed by including a mod- 
ern radio commentator in the 
cast. His comments and in- 
terviews intermingled with 
the historic scenes give an 
effect of intense realism. 

4. discuss the fidelity of the film 
and TV presentation to the 
novel. 


The artistic student finds expression 
in a variety of ways such as: 
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a pageant of dolls in period 
costume. 

posters or book jackets that 
can be-used as a basis for an 
oral report on the book. 
cartoons. 

cardboard silhouettes of lead- 
ing characters in the novel. 
Three dimensional scenes 
from the book, such as the 
garret or a miniature bastille, 
guillotine, or tumbrel. 


The writer who wants to give full 
play to his imagination may come 
forth with one or other of the follow- 


Ing: 


limericks satirizing Cruncher. 
a ballad on Sidney Carton. 


original verse featuring a 
character or an incident in 
the novel. 


a letter such as some of the 
characters in the novel might 
have written, e.g., young 
Jerry Cruncher to his cousin, 
or Mr. Lorry to Lucie. 


an illustration of a writer’s 
philosophy, e.g., Dickens’ at- 
titude toward social reform 
or toward the Manchester 
philosophy. 

selected figures of speech or 
examples of the different 
kinds of irony used in the 
novel. (Incidentally, the best 
part of the book is missed 
until it is studied for the rich- 
ness of its irony.) 

selections of the various types 
of imagery: sight, sound, 
touch, smell. (Following this 


he might write descriptive 
paragraphs appealing to each 
of the five senses. This will 
make students more aware of 
the effect achieved by pro- 
fessional writers; this aware- 
ness will become more de- 
fined and heightened as the 
student matures.) 

8. a modern newspaper. This 
could include an account of 
Sidney Carton’s execution or 
the Marquis’ killing of the 
child; letters to the editor; 
want ads; a “Voice of the 
People” column; Winchell- 
isms featuring Defarge; car- 
toons; a book revue of A 
Tale of Two Cities; the so- 
ciety editor’s report of the 
marriage of Lucie and Char- 
les; a journal by Mr. Lorry, 
the onlooker, in which he 
relates his experiences day by 
day. 

10. research projects, e.g., “The 
Reforms Proposed by the 
Victorian Writers,’’ or 
“Dickens: Sentimentalist, 
Humorist, Humanitarian.” 
(Topics such as these teach 
the gifted student to dig 
deep rather than skim—a 
challenge that he welcomes, 
and one that introduces him 
to the use of the tools of 
research. ) 


For the average student, the major- 
ity group, a notebook may serve as 
an omnibus where assignments, read- 
ing lists, notes on class lectures and 
readings, and corrected essays are 
combined into one miscellany. 











Homemade Documentaries 
Jay Cline 
Modesto High School, Modesto, California 


Any adventurous English teacher who 
would enjoy departing temporarily from 
familiar textbook routine in order to 
breathe new life into the abstract should 
consider doing what I call a homemade 
documetary. Tape recorder, phonograph, 
and opaque or slide projector—machines 
which are available in most schools now- 
adays—are aids peculiarly adaptable to 
studying literature, especially poetry, 
with its melodic sounds, varied textures 
of meaning, rhythms and rhymes, and 
flights of imagination. 

My initial experiment involved a 
group of juniors. We first tried to visual- 
ize the type of product we wanted to 
create. On a screen would appear a 
series of images in continuity (one every 
ten seconds or so) for a total of approxi- 
mately thirty minutes. The series would 
introduce a writer and trace major events 
in his career, particularly with respect 
to what he wrote. Included would be 
pictures of the man and his close associ- 
ates; pictures interpreting mood or theme 
in his works; printed excerpts; quota- 
tions of the critics; outline summaries. 
Running simultaneously with the visual 
would be coordinated vocal commentary 
and appropriate musical background as 
recorded on tape. In the recording would 
be a bell sound to signal frame changes. 
As it later turned out, the script rather 
than the pictures was to be the primary 
element; but starting with a considera- 
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tion of the visual was effective, for it 
proved to be a way of lending concrete- 
ness to the project from the beginning. 

For a subject the students chose Walt 
Whitman. They read poems aloud to 
one another to get the Whitman “mes- 
sage,” to become acquainted with the 
man whose purpose was to sound his 
“barbaric yawp over the roofs of the 
world.” They found articles about him, 
read biographical material and critical 
essays referring to him. As they read 
they accumulated notes, from which 
eventually they created an outline. What 
impressed them most was the historical 
“newness” of Whitman’s poetic voice 
as revealed in subject matter and verse 
form. From this impression came the 
purpose, the narrowing of the subject. 
They discarded irrelevant material and 
organized the remainder chronologically. 

Various individuals accepted duties 
for writing sections of the script, deter- 
mined by the outline. After the first 
draft was assembled, several “story” ses- 
sions occurred. The material was read 
aloud and tested for the ear. The stu- 
dents argued points of fact, judgment, 
organization, style. And then they re- 
wrote. 

Meanwhile everyone was on the watch 
for appropriate pictures. An issue of Life 
provided a windfall in the form of a 
centennial feature commemorating pub- 
lication of The Leaves of Grass. Where 
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ictures failed to materialize for certain 

arts of the script, students with artistic 
talent created illustrations or sought help 
from the art department. Parts of pic- 
tures were superimposed on one another 
to form desired impressions. A study of 
advertising layouts led to ideas for ar- 
ranging printed matter, some of which 
was combined with pictures or drawings. 

For the frames we used ten-inch 
squares of flexible tackboard. Each frame 
carried a serial number, and the corre- 
sponding number appeared at the proper 
point in the script. The visual material 
was either applied directly to the frame 
with India ink, water color, or crayon, 
or else it was pasted on with rubber 
cement. We fastened the frames together 
with strips of masking tape so that the 
whole series could be fed through 
an opaque projector and folded up 
accordion-style. 

We knew that choosing the right 
background music would be a vital step, 
since the purpose was to support in- 
terpretation and to provide effective 
“bridges.” Both poetry and music may 
be considered as interruptions of silence, 
the sounds coming in rhythmic sequence. 
Since rhythm and mood are inherent in 
both, music and poetry are unmis- 
takably allied arts. Locating appropriate 
music required several hours of listen- 
ing time. Selecting the right fraction of 
an inch on a recording meant replaying 
numerous times while someone read 
aloud the related section in the script. 
Once we discovered the desired effect, 
we applied at the beginning groove on 
the record a piece of masking tape bear- 
ing a serial number. (We found that this 
tape could be removed later without 
leaving any mark on the record.) The 
serial number we entered in the script, 
along with a marginal notation for title, 
extent of playing time, and volume 
control. 

We were now ready for experimental 
reading and the assigning of voices. One 
boy was to serve as narrator, but mostly 


the male and female voices were to al- 
ternate in order to give contrast. Sections 
containing verse, of course, required the 
most skillful readers. We cast one stu- 
dent for the important job of director. 

For the recording we set up a “stu- 
dio,” where we arranged tape recorder, 
microphone, two record players, and a 
bell signal for the frame changes. 
Through experimentation we arrived at 
proper distances from the microphone of 
all sound elements, including the readers. 
We determined what sounds should be 
in the foreground and what in the back- 
ground at various places in the script. 
We learned how to make transitions in 
music, how to blend all sounds for the 
most effective interpretation, emotional 
impact, sense of movement. The situa- 
tion corresponded to a radio broadcast- 
ing studio except that we had less equip- 
ment, less mechanical control. Each 
rehearsal was a “take.” Each playback 
revealed faults which we tried to cor- 
rect the next time through. The fifth 
time—on the fifth day—we were reason- 
ably satisfied. We now could schedule 
a showing. 

Opaque projector, screen, and tape 
player were placed in position. On the 
screen flashed the first frame, showing 
the title “Whitman: Controversial Poet” 
and giving the credit lines. At the same 
time a fragment from Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony played up full for ten sec- 
onds and then faded as the bell rang 
signaling a change and the introduction 
of the narrator’s voice. 

Voices revealed facts, gave comment, 
read verse. Each bell signal brought a 
change in material and, usually, a segue 
in music, all in a continuous record of 
Whitman’s life and work. For “I Hear 
America Singing” we observed a series 
of montages together with the printed 
lines as the voice read. Throbbing music 
and a picture of Civil War cannon 
accompanied the reading of “Beat! Beat! 
Drums!” For “Manahatta” appeared a 
metropolitan scene, for “On the Beach 
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at Night” a color picture of a beach and 
ocean at sunset. As the performance 
went on, it seemed to have achieved the 
effects of introduction, rising tension, 
climax, and a tapering 7ff. We seemed 
drawn by empathic response into an 
appreciation of the poet’ s life and philos- 
ophy. After twenty- -five minutes there 
appeared a photograph of Whitman’s 
tomb, and a soft masculine voice, against 
quiet, somber music, read: 


I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow 
from the grass I love, 

If you want me again look for me 
under your boot-soles. 

You will hardly know who I am or 
what I mean, 

But I shall be good health to you 
nevertheless, 

And filter and fibre your blood. 

Failing to fetch me at first keep en- 
couraged, 

Missing me one place search another, 

I stop somewhere waiting for you. 
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“A ‘Tale of a Decade,” completed by 
another class, explored literature and life 
of the United States during the 1920's, 
Its motif arose from the opening of A 
Tale of Two Cities, which the students 
had studied as sophomores. The quota- 
tion from Dickens opened the script, 
and phrases from it reappeared at inter- 
vals to emphasize the theme. Organiza- 
tion was by chapters, at the ends of 
which appeared significant quotations 
from such writers as Mencken, Fitzger- 
ald, Millay, and Parker, against the back- 
ground each time of the theme music, 
Charleston. Some thirty fragments of 
jazz from the period served as music for 
the fast-paced performance. On this oc- 
casion our principal, an amateur photog- 


rapher, made 35 mm. slides, of which we ; 


used more than ninety for the thirty- 
five minute duration. A great advantage 
of the slides was that pictures could be 
derived from library books and maga- 
zines and the material could be returned 
intact. 


Turning the First Stone of Research 


Ollie R. Dickie 
Boyd High School, McKinney, Texas 


Writing the first research theme in our 
senior high school English classes is both 
a pleasurable and profitable process. ‘The 
enjoyment comes in our study of one 
field—recent English  literature—where 
all pupils divide the task by choosing 
different authors in the field. The bene- 
fit comes from learning the elementary 
techniques of research. We do not try 
to make finished research specialists nor 
do students spend a great deal of time 
searching for material. We try to make 
all materials available to the pupils and 
help them put these materials into an 
interesting paper. 

Early in the school year I bring to 
the twelfth- -grade English class some 
new-looking copies of ‘books by recent 


English novelists, poets, and playwrights. 
Immediately the pupils begin looking 
at them and asking questions. We then 
read some short stories by these authors 
either in class or out of class. Our basic 
book is an Anthology of Famous British 
Stories by Cerf and Moriarty, which | 
usually persuade the librarian to order 
in numbers. Other valuable collections 
we use are A Treasury of Short Stories 
by Bernadine Kielty, A Fireside Book of 
Ghost Stories by E. C. Wagenknecht, 
and This Generation by Anderson and 
Walton. I tell the pupils we are planning 
to do a research paper on our favorite 
author later in the year; but, first of all, 
they should browse around until they 
pick an author whose books they would 
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like to continue reading. In order to 
integrate composition with literature, 
we try to find clear-cut descriptions, 
action-packed narratives, and realistic 
character delineations. I tell the students 
to keep copies of these passages from 
their own authors so that we can work 
them into the themes later. 

The above procedure is not so easy 
as it sounds because finding the author 
is a major problem for a few of the 
pupils. For the romantic girls I suggest 
A World of Love by Elizabeth Bowen. 
For the boys who do not like novels, I 
bring out some of A. Conan Doyle’s 
detective stories. Last winter a boy who 
had been hearing the Captain Horn- 
blower program over the radio grabbed 
the C. S. Forester stories. The scientific- 
minded pupils like Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World or H. G. Wells’s 
books. Most of them have seen some 
of Wells’s novels dramatized on the 
screen. The tough guys who do not 
like literature anyway are led to read 
the poems of Robert W. Service. A 
reading of all or part of You Never Can 
Tell in class usually causes someone to 
choose Shaw. Someone will always want 
to study Churchill or Maugham. Eliza- 
beth Goudge is a favorite also. I havé 
to keep a supply of modern books on 
hand myself since high school librarians 
cannot always arrange to get the latest 
ones. In each section of senior English 
I ask that only one pupil select each 
particular author so that later when we 
read the papers aloud in class, everyone 
will get a broad vision of modern Brit- 
ish literature. We do not neglect Beo- 
wulf or Chaucer, Shakespeare or Tenny- 
son in our regular lessons; but this mod- 
ern reading serves as our dessert to be 
taken out of class or at odd times when 
the pupil has finished whatever task he 
may be about in class. The interest 
aroused in this kind of research and 
reading is contagious. Soon all the pupils 
are noticing articles about their own 
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writers and about their neighbor’s au- 
thors too. TV shows help out also. 

After the reading is well under way, 
I order from the Extension Loan Library 
of the University of Texas a package on 
each pupil’s author. Each package con- 
tains from fifteen to twenty-five articles. 
We keep this material for two weeks 
and spend all the class time on the 
themes while it is there. We also get 
Twentieth Century Authors from our 
own library and select a few articles 
from Saturday Review and Time by 
looking in Reader’s Guide. 

I then put the following simple outline 
on the board: 

I. Life 

II. Works 

A. Enumeration 
B. Classification of subject 
matter 
Ill. Style 


I ask for two typewritten pages on each 
large division. Then in class each pupil 
starts reading and sorting his material. 
Anyone can soon assemble a story of 
the author’s life in the student’s own 
words, not the commentator’s. I am 
very careful to forestall copying of the 
source material word for word unless 
direct quotations are wanted. The stu- 
dents also prepare a bibliography. I do 
not show them all about note cards be- 
cause colleges can do that in their own 
way later. Our idea is to teach them how 
to handle material once it is assembled, as 
the University of Texas has already 
done. When the pupils reach college, 
they can learn to hunt material; but 
they will already know how to handle 
it once they find it. 

The enumeration and classification of 
the subject matter is also a very easy 
process, out the matter of style floors 
most high school pupils. I usually find 
the quotations about style and even help 
the less gifted ones write up that part. 
High school pupils sometimes lack the 

(Continued on page 42) 











IS CREATIVE WRITING BASED 
on first-hand or direct experience as 
high in quality as that based on derived 
experience? A_ recent study of the 
writings of 120 ninth-grade students 
chosen at random from the public 
schools of western New York state re- 
veals that the writing based on derived 
experiences was of a higher quality than 
that based on direct experience. 

Each student in the experiment wrote 
for about forty-five minutes on a story 
of his own choice; he also supplied bio- 
graphical and story background infor- 
mation. The latter data provided the 
basis for dividing the stories into a de- 
rived experience group—those which 
used experience from secondary sources 
—and a direct experience group—those 
written about things that actually hap- 
pened to their authors. 

A group of three judges, trained to 
use a special rating scale which at- 
tempted to assess creative quality in 
terms of originality, number and value 
of ideas, and facility of expression, gave 
each paper a composite score. The final 
score for each story became the median 
score for the three independent scores 
of the judges. Reliability among the 
judges was high. In addition to the 
conclusion that the creative writing of 
the derived experience group was of 
slightly higher quality, the researchers 
found that sex of the writer was not 
related to the choice of experience (di- 
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rect or derived) for writing purposes. 
In the summary of his report in the 
November Clearing House, Neal R. Ed- 
mund contends that students at all levels 
would benefit if more emphasis were 
placed on observing, understanding, and 
writing from direct experience, “for 
they would not only learn more about 
life through personal discovery, they 
would learn to express and share these 
meanings through their writings.” 


THOSE OF YOU WHO DIRECT 
plays can appreciate the dilemma of the 
Canton, Ohio, High School director of 
the cast of Mr. Barry’s Etchings when 
one of the principals had an acute at- 
tack of laryngitis an hour before curtain 
time. Without a qualified understudy, 
the director and student assistants bor- 
rowed an emergency technique from 
TV when they used a student-made 
electronics device to read the substitute 
her lines. Put together from the ear 
piece of a hearing aid, twenty-six feet 
of cord, and a microphone, the device 
allowed the new principal to concentrate 
on characterization and reactions to 
others as she was given her lines from 
off-stage. The home-made prompter, 
concealed under costume, worked so 
well that “no one would have realized 
that she had not rehearsed with the 
others of the cast for many weeks.” 
An account of the emergency (inci- 
dentally, written by a member of the 
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cast) appears in the November issue of 
Dramatics. 


“1 SUBMIT THAT HIGH SCHOOL 
English teachers are doing a magnificent 
job in the face of adverse circumstances. 
No verbal Sputnik has dramatized the 
urgent need we have for able teachers 
of English. As a public we should not 
criticize the teaching of high school 
English but seek to recruit relief shifts 
of English teachers,” declares Frank B. 
Lindsay, Chief, Bureau of Secondary 
Education, California State Department 
of Education, in an article appearing in 
the October California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education. 


Noting that if one should inquire 
why all high school graduates do not 
invariably pass the Subject A examina- 
tion, Mr. Lindsay points out that the 
student population has the full range of 
abilities to be found in the adult pop- 
ulation and that not all students, any 
more than all parents, “possess the men- 
tal characteristics which enable some to 
master grammatical speech and writing.” 
He does note that another explanation 
might lie within the content of English 
courses themselves: “Not all of them 
should be oriented toward college ad- 
missions.” . 


IF YOU SPONSOR A SPECIAL 
class or club in creative writing, “The 
Esoteric Club” of the Wheaton, Minne- 
sota, High School would like to hear 
about the activities of your group. Com- 
posed of students who want to improve 
their writing and to broaden their cul- 
tural background, the Wheaton class 
meets after school one day each week to 
offer constructive criticism of individual 
creative effort, as well as to study and 
discuss art, music, and “other subjects 
which should enlarge their understand- 
ing of life.” Club sponsor is R. Patrick 
Ferris of the English Department. 
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EVERYBODY SEEMS TO BE TALK- 
ing about the importance of having 
students proofread and revise their 
themes. But only a few persons are be- 
ing specific about what the student 
writer should look for in his first draft. 
One of these persons is Henry Fitts, 
English teacher at Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, High School, who has prepared 
the following guide for English stu- 
dents: 


Some Instructions for Revision 


What are some of the things that we 
should have in mind when we have 
written a paper and then would like to 
“make it better”? As we attack the job 
of revising, we should follow some sort 
of system, not merely skim through the 
job in a rush. Here are a few suggestions. 


A. Looking over the job as a whole. 

Are the points in the best order? 

Is the overall purpose accomplished? 

Is the treatment sufficiently complete? 
Does it get somewhere? 

Is the treatment too long-winded? 

Is it original in approach or in ideas 
or opinions? 

Is the point of view sharp and clear 
and consistent? 


B. What about vocabulary? 

Is the language in keeping with the 
subject matter? 

Can some weak nouns be changed and 
made more interesting? 

Are there too many adjectives or 
too few? 

Can some weak verbs be made 
stronger? (He strutted instead of he 
walked, etc.) 

Is every word the best word for the 
job it is doing? 


C. What about sentences? Look at each 
one critically. 
Is the meaning of every sentence ab- 
solutely clear? 
Is there sufficient variation in sentence 
structure? Short and long, declar- 
ative, imperative, etc.—all types? 
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Are some sentences inverted, not all 
in natural order? 

Simple, complex, and compound—all 
types? 

Can childish sentences be combined 
by use of appositives, subordinate 
clauses, etc.? 

Is the thought carried clearly from 


one sentence to another? (Good 
transitions ) 

Is every sentence mechanically per- 
fect? 


Correct agreement of subject and 
verb, pronoun and antecedent, etc.? 

Is punctuation used so as to make the 
thought completely clear? 

Is the sentence complete, neither a 
purposeless fragment nor two sen- 
tences strung together? 

Is there any awkwardness or incoher- 
ence? 

Are all words spelled correctly? 

D. What about style? 

Is the tone of voice formal, breezy, 
bitter, or angry, etc.? 

Are there any clichés that should be 
removed? 

Is there any originality in expression 
or idea? 

Is the whole thing dull and insipid 
or vital and wideawake? 

Is the humor original or overworked? 
Cute or corny, etc.? 


(From Reports and Speeches of The 
Fourth Yale Conference on The Teach- 
ing of English, April 1958.) 


TO IMPROVE THE TEACHING 
and learning of high school English in 
their state, the South Dakota Council 
of Teachers of English has taken action 
on two major fronts. First, it has made 
a recommendation urging that four years 
of English be required in all high schools 
within the state. As a result, the State 
Committee on Standards of Education is 
making this recommendation to the 
State Board of Education. Secondly, the 
Council has discovered that “a shock- 
ingly small percent of the 600-700 people 
who teach English in South Dakota are 
English majors. Many of our smaller 


high schools do not have a single Eng- 
lish major on the staff,” according to a 
report in English Notes for October 
1958. 


MACBETH, THE TAMING OF THE 
Shrew, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
Hamlet, and Romeo and Juliet are the 
plays taught in a required one-semester 
drama course at Washburn High School, 
Minneapolis. Mary Alice Wells, who 
teaches the course, develops student un- 
derstanding of the plays through various 
methods. Besides doing much reading and 
explaining, Mrs. Wells has her students 
paraphrase and memorize significant lines 
each week, write paragraph summaries 
of scenes, and dramatize parts of the 
plays. Both recordings and color films 
based on Shakespeare’s plays are used 
in the classroom. During the course, 
students illustrate scenes from the plays 
and keep a Shakespearian bulletin board 
up to date. Each year pupils attend a 
matinee of one of Shakespeare’s plays 
presented at the University of Minne- 
sota. In addition to the six Shakespearian 
plays, pupils read three modern plays. 
“The course also includes a term theme 
on drama or Elizabethan England, dram- 
atization of scenes from the plays, and 
a bit of creative dramatics, all with the 
usual emphasis on reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening skills,” writes 
Mrs. Wells in her article, “Appreciation 
Follows Understanding,” in the NEA 
Journal, November 1958. 


HOW MUCH EFFECT DOES 
coaching of high school seniors have 
on the scores they make in English on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board? The 
headline of an article in the October 
1958 ETS Developments gives an an- 
swer: “Three Studies Agree: Coaching 
for SAT Has Little Effect on Final 
Scores.” In the first study, the coaching 
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teachers, who used group methods. In 
the other studies, personalized coaching 
was given for five months to students 
in six public high schools and four in- 
dependent preparatory schools. “Six stu- 
dents in each school met for one hour 
a week with an English teacher. . . . In 
addition, students had about an hour of 
extra homework each week. The tutors 
had abundant practice exercises available 
and were instructed to use whatever 
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methods seemed best for the individual 
student. ... 

“Two of the three studies showed that 
scores on the verbal part of the SAT 
were almost wholly unaffected by 
coaching,” states the author of the ar- 
ticle. The difference between the scores 
of coached and uncoached students in 
the third study was small enough to be 
considered inconsequential by most ad- 
missions officers. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


ORDINARILY THE FALL BOOKS 
section of Nation consists only of re- 
views of current books. This year, how- 
ever, the section (November 1 issue) 
contains an interesting series of articles 
on various phases of postwar American 
literature. One particularly revealing ar- 
ticle is Joseph Waldmeir’s “Novelists of 
Two Wars,” an examination of World 
War II novels and novelists. Waldmeir 
begins by acknowledging that none of 
the World War II uavedlines compare to 
Hemingway and Dos Passos, the two 
most distinguished ones of the first war. 
Nevertheless, the World War II novel- 
ists are good in their own right, par- 
ticularly since they have very “different 
attitudes toward war than their prede- 
cessors. They agree with Dos Passos and 
Hemingway that war is cruel, hateful, 
and brutal. However, the latter go on 
to suggest that war is completely mean- 
ingless and fraudulent, and that any 
worthwhile values, such as patriotism, 
sacrifice, or democracy, are only em- 
barrassing to think about. In contrast, 
the World War II novelists firmly be- 
lieve that winning the war is worth- 
while because of their violent opposition 
to Fascism. Some of the novelists in 
fact, such as Herman Wouk, go so far 
as to suggest that the war must be won 


at any cost, even that of excusing the 
behavior of a Captain Queeg. Others 
such as Irwin Shaw and Norman Mailer 
—and these writers for Waldmeir are the 
better ones—recognize that there are 
many things wrong with those Ameri- 
cans fighting the war, particularly a 
failure of responsibility and involvement 
in the fate of others. Consequently, such 
writers in their novels are concerned not 
only with fighting the war but fighting 
it in the most meaningful way possible. 

Another revealing article in the same 
section is David L. Stevenson’s “Fiction’s 
Unfamiliar Faces,” a description of some 
of the important features of the work of 
voung American writers such as Her- 
bert Gold, George P. Elliott, Saul Bel- 
low, William Styron, and Norman 
Mailer. “Fictions’s face” is unfamiliar in 
the works of these authors because “the 
novel has actually undergone a meta- 
morphosis both in structure and in moral 
assumptions.” The older novels, Steven- 
son points out, had a solid structure 
that completed the meaning(s) of the 
story, for all was carefully arranged and 
tidied up by the end of the novel. While 
a number of contemporary writers such 
as John O’Hara and John Marquand still 
write this way, many of the younger 
ones use a much looser form. As Steven- 
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son observes, “Structurally their novels 
exist in the individual intensity of a se- 
ries of moments in the lives of their 
characters rather than in a progression 
of events toward a sharply defined de- 
nouement.” 


ALL TOO OFTEN TENNESSEE 
Williams is thought of only as a serious 
writer, whatever the context may be. 
But in “The Comic Tennessee Williams” 
(Quarterly Journal of Speech, Autumn 
1958) Charles Brooks argues that Wil- 
liams can best be appreciated as a writer 
who has a very real comic vision, but, 
unfortunately, one that he seems reluc- 
tant to trust completely. Examples of 
this comic vision are Williams’ exposure 
of Blanche’s pretensions to culture and 
Stanley’s vulgarity in A Streetcar, the 
ridicule of the jealous husband in Baby 
Doll, and the exposé of child-worship in 
the horrible screaming offspring of 
Gooper and Mae in Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof or in Big Daddy’s dislike of his 
sons and grandchildren and yet his in- 
sistence that Brick have children before 
he can inherit his father’s property. The 
trouble with Williams, however, is that 
he does not stick with this comic vision. 
In Cat on a Hot Tin Roof Williams, 


after so strongly ridiculing marriages 
such as those of Big Daddy and Big 
Mama based exclusively on sex, turns 
around and builds up to a climax in 
which Brick and Maggie are reunited be- 
cause of their intense sexual desire for 
one another. Brooks cites A Streetcar as 
an even more flagrant example of this 
comic failure, since Williams through- 
out the play equally exposes Blanche and 
Stanley and yet at the end forces us to 
side with Blanche, as though she rep- 
resents something more worthwhile than 
Stanley. Williams succeeds only when he 
has a main character strong enough to 
command admiration, despite many fol- 
lies, such as Amanda in The Glass 
Menagerie or Serafina in The Rose Tat- 
too. Despite their foolishness, which 
primarily they absorb from their en- 
vironment, these women still control 
their own lives and because of their 
vigor expose the follies of others. Brooks 
suggests that Williams’ failure to be loyal 
to his comic vision results either because 
he himself cannot help from shifting to 
exposure of his characters to sympathiz- 
ing with them or that his audience is so 
unsure of its values that it cannot com- 
fortably accept such consistent exposure 
as the final end. 





Turning the First Stone of Research — (Continued from page 37) 


judgment to discriminate between 
worthwhile and worthless material here, 
but this is where we teachers come in— 
we must help the pupils choose. This is 
the section where the pupils learn most 
about handling their quotations. When 
we find a reviewer who says something 
about the author’s style, much of the 
time we quote the critic directly and 
then hunt an example of the author’s 
doing just that sort of thing in his 
writing. This example we quote also. 
It all works out very interestingly in the 
two weeks of laboratory work. Some 


of the pupils work at home and finish 
rather early; these papers we put on 
exhibition for the slower ones to follow. 

The acquaintance the pupils gain with 
English writers helps to prepare them 
for college courses or to read for pleas 
ure if their high school course is termi- 
nal. As to the techniques learned in han- 
dling the material, my pupils who go 
on to college often tell me that the one 
research paper they have done puts them 
well in the lead in a class where some 
of the students have never turned the 
first stone of research. 
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is to own guide to the discussion of Leland Hayward’s production of Hemingway’s 
rep- The Old Man and the Sea. The ten-page discussion guide (30¢ each, with free 
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n he Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 10 Brainerd Road, Summit, N. J.) is 
h . an excellent resource for teachers who want to teach a great novel and an extra- 
fol- ordinary film. 
Flass Dr. Lewin has also begun a new service, “Drama Studies,” patterned on his long- 
Tat- standing motion picture materials. Joseph Mersand is the author of the first 
: ide—to Dore Schary’s play, Sunrise at Campobello, about FDR’s struggle 
rhich gu Seeees Meet See ._ 88 
| with polio culminating in his nominating speech for Al Smith. (A year’s sub- 
Bs scription of ten issues for $3.00.) 
their “Heritage: Conversations with Prominent Persons of Our Times,” a continuing 
-ooks series from National Educational Television, is available on film from NET Film 
Snead Service, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Write 
y William Harper, Educational Television and Radio Center, 2320 Washtenaw, 
ee Ann Arbor, Michigan, for a descriptive brochure on this and other ETV series. 
a Bi Monday, Jan. 26, 7:30 p. m. (NBC-TV); Bell Science Series: “The Alphabet 
rp Conspiracy.” Dr. Frank Baxter on the language. 
| com: Saturdays, 2:00 p. m. (CBS); Metropolitan Opera: On a new network this season. 
osure 
THE SKILLED EYE IN A SKIMMER’S WORLD 
A Primer for Playgoers. By Edward A. that the student begins his own formula- 
finish Wright. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- tion of the second. 
ut on Wee-Hall, 1958. 270 pp. $6.50. A Primer for Playgoers examines the 
ollow. Learning to Look. By Joshua C. Taylor. vocabulary of the theater by assigning 
, with Chicago: University of Chicago, 1958. each component of the drama a separate 
“them | ‘|52 pp. $4.50. chapter and by appending a glossary. At 
pleas: A humanities primer for adult students his best, Edward Wright suggests the 
termi: | ‘Should do at least one of two things: implications for the drama of such tech- 
a han» Provide the vocabulary for an art and nological innovations as the electric 
ho gol ? knowledge of its technique, or point light; at his worst he dismisses “image” 
ne one UP its big questions of significance and (this in the day of Tennessee Williams) 
5 them outline the major partisan answers fairly. in his glossary as “picture appearing on 
some | Of these two new handbooks, A Primer the television screen.” His more usual 
od the for Playgoers does neither well, and _ line is his first “requirement of lighting”: 


Learning to Look does the first so well 
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“The stage must at all times be suf- 
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ficiently lighted to make for visibility 
without strain.” (Italics his.) 

Playgoers can learn with experience 
many of the technical aspects of drama, 
but many an experienced matinee fan 
remains ignorant of the larger questions 
of value and significance. Mr. Wright is 
aware that these are important questions, 
but his definitions and _ subdivisions 
merely rephrase the issues. Thus he ex- 
pands his “Ten Commandments of Dra- 
matic Criticism” and pontificates that 
“We might favor the theatre that is a 
teacher and an art, but we would not 
dismiss that which only attempts to 
amuse or to excite.” Unbelievers—and 
students, we should hope, here qualify 
de facto—might question the catholicity 
of that “We.” Wright never suggests 
that one function of the critic may be 
to question some of the conventional 
categories and given functions of the 
drama. 

When Wright moves into the biggest 
issue in the drama, the “morality” of the 
play, he once more invokes the shib- 
boleth of “objective analysis.” Having 
seen the shortcomings of his objective 
study of technique, we might raise some 
questions when he presents his funda- 
mental principle that “we must always 
measure the play in terms of life” (italics 
his), asking specific questions which, he 
says, may open it to charges of im- 
morality. Among the questions: “Has 
the author permitted any evil or wrong 
to be rewarded? Have the wicked 
achieved their goal because of or 
through their wickedness?” In terms of 
life, one of the greatest evils is smug 
complacency about one’s ideas of right 
and wrong. Built into W right’s “analyti- 
cal” questions is a conception of morality 
as shallow as that of the Motion Picture 
Production Code. A primer for play- 
goers, especially with chapters on movies 
and television, would be a useful thing 
indeed—if it were not a naive catechism. 


Joshua C. Taylor, on the other hand, 


wisely concedes that “seeing. . . is some- 
times more difficult for the student of 
art than believing.” Learn to Look is the 
handbook and introduction for the ar 
portion of the humanities course given at 
the University of Chicago. It serves a 
a guide to the visual arts which suggest 
all. there is to see in a painting or sculp. 
ture. Proceeding from simple observz- 
tion such as the emotional effects of 
color to the relatively complex analysis 
such as the implications of the artist’ 
choice of medium, the book uses a cu- 
mulative technique of instruction. 


Dr. Taylor warns in the preface that | 
the book is used in conjunction with) 
many other visual materials at the Uni- | 


versity, but two color plates and thirty 


black “and white reproductions and many 
sketches illustrate the principles in the | 


text. Dr. Taylor suggests that the reader 
test his generalizations about the mean- 
ing of organization in a work of art by 
cov ering different parts of the Perugino 
reproduced in the book and observing 
the changes in the feeling evoked by 
the painting. In the same manner he 
demonstrates how some of the accepted 
but un-examined, impressionistic de 
scriptions of art can be analyzed. Hi 
sketches of the contrasting exteriors and 
radically different treatments of space it 
a Palladio villa and a Frank Lloyi 
Wright house illustrate the judgment 
that Palladio’s organization is “formal, 
while Wright creates a “causal” feeling 
For students confused by the all toc 
frequent kaleidoscopic history of an 
course (a hop, skip, and a jump of : 
Cook’s tour of culture), Dr. Taylor sub- 
stitutes a microscopic view of one paint: 


er. He outlines the development of the! 


work of David, showing how sever} 
paintings reproduced in this volume rep 
resent major departures in his techniqut 
Plates of other contemporaries’ wot! 
suggest the traditions which David tr 
jected as well as the influences he fel} 
This selective approach to one artis 
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suides the student to formulate mean- 


offers no judgments of taste, morality, 





rr ingful questions that he can ask of the or significance; he simply tries to equip 
h whole history of art. the student with the discriminatory 
aes Unlike Dr. Wright whose questions powers for later making such judgments 
hie: are essentially distorting lenses, Dr. Tay- himself. In a world where skimming is 
7 7 lor fashions a prism so discriminating encouraged by all the dominant media, 
os that the student may himself study the the virtues of the practiced eye are to 
op elements of the visual arts. Dr. Taylor be highly prized and praised. 
erva- 
ts of 
alysis 
rtist’s 
a Cl 
Council Passes 50,000 
with 
Uni- At the opening general session of the Detroit NCTE convention in 1954, 
thirty when NCTE members and subscribers totaled 22,993, Executive Secretary J. N. 
many | Hook proposed a far-reaching plan for increasing NCTE services and membership. 
in. the He recommended setting 50,000 members and subscribers as the goal for 1960 
reader and suggested the slogan “Fifty by Sixty.” 
mean In late November of 1958, two years ahead of schedule, the total of members 
art by and subscribers reached 50,021. ; 
Pugin In commenting on the tremendous growth, Dr. Hook said, “All members 
we. share in the credit. Our Public Relations “Representatives and the officers of our 
ed by affiliates have done a splendid job. Countless members have persuaded other 
ler he teachers to join us in our professional tasks. Our headquarters office staff has 
ane worked cheerfully, hard, and efficiently. 
4 ts “I like to think,” Dr. Hook added, “that NCTE’s services to the profession 
iam have increased in proportion to its growth. Our new publications, including the 
aie new magazine Abstracts of English Studies, have been numerous and significant. 
lovi We make available at reduced cost over 200 new items useful in the classroom or 
L in for the teacher’s professional background. A number of new committees are per- 
igmett forming important tasks, and the Commission on the Profession gives promise of 
ormal making an important contribution. Meanwhile long-established committees and 
‘eeling the Commission on the Curriculum continue their significant work. Relationships 
all too with other professional organizations are closer than ever.” 
of ar Dr. Hook then commented on membership dues and the Council’s projected 
p of 3 new headquarters. “It is gratifying that we have so far been able to hold dues at 
or sub $4.00 when other organizations have been substantially increasing theirs. It is good 
> pail! to know also that the Council will soon—for the first time in its history—have its 
of th! own headquarters, planned and erected by the Council for its own use at an 
sevet!| estimated cost of $125,000. The money is available, so that no begging, no increase 
ne rep in dues, will be necessary for the construction. But the money would not have 
hnique been available had it not been for the efforts of so many splendid teachers.” 
work 
vid Ie 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction 


BEWARE OF THE MOUSE. By Leonard 
Wibberley. Putnam. 1958. 189 pp. $3.50. 
The Irish-born author of Take Me to 
Your President scores again. The Mouse 
is the tiny duchy of Grand Fenwick, be- 
tween France and Switzerland. Its few in- 
habitants, English in descent, quail at news 
brought by a landless Irish knight that the 
French—the year is 1450—have introduced 
an “ultimate weapon,” the cannon. But 
when the French attack, despite their can- 
nons and vastly superior numbers, they are 
routed by bows and arrows, Irish cunning, 
and will to win. A delightful narrative, 
humorous, ironic, with but one fault—its 


brevity. 
” —William Randel 


THE ADMEN. By Shepherd Mead. Simon 
and Schuster. 1958. 309 pp. $4.00. 
Shifting his story’s focus from character 
to character, the author here offers us a 
cross-section of advertising life. What 
emerges is the realization that admen, after 
all, are merely people, only higher paid 
than most. Not all characters and episodes 
are equally well motivated, but generally 
this is an admirable, carefully-written 
novel. Its purpose is to recreate faithfully 
the tensions of the advertising world, and 
to show what the need or the love of 
money or power can do to men—and to the 
women who occupy second-place in their 
lives. It succeeds. 
—C. E. Tanzy 


CENTENARY AT JALNA. By Mazo de 
la Roche. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1958. 342 
pp. $4.00. 

The famous Whiteoak family, as fascin- 
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ating and loyal as ever, holds forth in this 
seventeenth novel of the Jalna saga. Active, 
outdoor life on a great Canadian estate is 


the background for rollicking humor, the | 


drama of love, birth, death, a wedding, and 
the celebration, with champagne and fire- 
works, of one hundred years of Whiteoaks 
at Jalna. Renny, head of the clan, with his 
zest for living, and his artist brothers, their 
wives and challenging offspring, bring on 
a sequence of events which arise from and 
reveal the natures of willful, sensitive char- 


acters. ; 
—Olive Cross 


BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY’S. By Tru- 
man Capote. Random House. 1958. 179 pp. 
$3.50. 

Breakfast at Tiffany’s is a short novel, 
and here the title piece of a collection that 
includes also three short stories, previously 
published in magazines—“A Diamond Gu- 
tar,” “House of Flowers,” and “A Christ 
mas Memory.” The novel, the author’s firs 
major work of fiction in seven years, is an 
interesting story, more significant for tech- 
nique than for substance. The protagonist 
an improbable young “bachelor” woman 
named Holly Golightly, who lives in New 
York, has the morals of a cat—and about 


the same sense of obligation to others. Her | 
cat, whom she abandons in Spanish Harlem, | 


finds a home; she apparently never does. 


STANFORD SHORT STORIES, 1958. 
Edited by Wallace Stegner and Richard 
Showcroft. Stanford University Press. 1958 
170 pp. $2.95. 

These stories are the work of nine young 
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writers of widely varied background, “en- 

aged in finding each his own way.” There 
is no common thesis, method, or belief il- 
lustrated. To those who attempt to teach 
writing, or to those who attempt to write— 
the short story or anything else—these sto- 
ries, chosen by students and directors of 
the Stanford Creative Writing Center as 
the finest work produced during the year, 
will be of absorbing interest. Talent, sen- 
sibility, sensitivity, control—all are demon- 
strated here in an engaging and extremely 
individual manner through the fourteen 
selections, ranging from utter simplicity to 
the complex and impressionistic. 


—Elizabeth Blanding 


SHORT STORY, 1. By Richard Yates, 
Gina Berriault, B. L. Barrett, and Seymour 
Epstein. Scribner’s. 1958. 304 pp. $3.95. 
A new venture by Scribner’s presents the 
first annual in a series that will parallel its 
Poets of Today, now in its fifth volume. 
The intention was to present three authors 
who had not previously published a book 
of stories. Nearly three thousand stories 
by hundreds of authors were submitted. 
With this wealth of material, the volume 
was expanded to four authors, with enough 
stories to represent the attainment of each. 
Devotees of the short story will not only 
admire the contents of the present volume, 
but will delight in the great interest and 
activity made evident by the volume. 


| 


SO LOVE RETURNS. By Robert Nathan. 
Knopf. 1958. 214 pp. $3.50. 

This, Mr. Nathan’s twentieth novel, fur- 
ther augments his reputation for whimsical, 
sentimental fantasy. ‘Taking its origin in the 
idea of a medieval mystic that love has the 
power to reincarnate itself in response to 
the need and desire of those bereaved, the 
story describes a young widower and his 


children ministered to by a lovely nymph 
very like their deceased wife and mother. 
The narrative is given great credence by 
Lenny’s being a writer of children’s stories 
about imaginary pirates and sea-witches. 
Readers who appreciate the fanciful and 
poetical in a cloak of contemporary realism 
will find So Love Returns both provocative 


ae pe —Claude Flory 
PAX. By Middleton Kiefer. Random 
House. 1958. 280 pp. $3.95. 


This timely novel deals with a list of 
subjects which cover prominent space in 
the daily papers: tranquilizers, high-pres- 
sure publicity programs, wire-tappings, 
congressional investigations. Love is dis- 
placed by lust, which scarcely sweetens the 
pill. For the pill, called Pax, is sweet enough 
already, made from a pink and purple com- 
pound that ends all worry. It may be 
bought without a prescription. The book 
questions some current practices of the 
drug industry, and whether purposefully 
or not, points up shameful decadence in 
business and social relationships. 


—Olive Cross 


THE STEEL COCOON. By Bentz Plage- 
mann. Viking. 1958. 246 pp. $3.75. 

Men often enjoy war and the Navy as an 
escape from free-choosing personal re- 
sponsibility, but there are some, like Chief 
Bullitt, who cannot find their place in the 
impersonal hierarchy of the Navy. Wil- 
liams, narrator and minor actor in the 
story, pleads for Bullitt and so shares his 
guilt when his continued presence brings 
tragedy aboard the Ajax. The author’s 
forte is sensitive description, which weaves 
together fact and impression. The Navy 
adjective, coffee, corking off, and hunger- 
ridden liberty ashore—all are here. 


—George Yost, Jr. 


Nonfiction 


T. $. ELIOT: A Symposium For His Sev- 
entieth Birthday. Edited by Neville Bray- 
brooke. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1958. 
221 pp. $5.00. 

Since “birthdays are a time of celebra- 
tion,” this collection of fifty poems and 


YIM 


essays is an appropriate eulogy to T. S. 
Eliot, the “aged eagle” of modern litera- 
ture, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday. The authors, ranging from such 
scholars as Iris Murdoch and John Betje- 
man to youthful students in the fourteen 
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to seventeen bracket, are uniform in their 
tributes to Mr. Elliot, praising his poetry, 
drama, criticism, scholarship, translations, 
morality, politics, and serenity. Although 
not generally profound, the short essays 
do provide a valuable introduction to the 
many-faceted works of Mr. Eliot. 


—Roy C. Moose 


AKU-AKU: The Secret of Easter Island. 
By Thor Heyerdahl. Rand-McNally. 1958. 
384 pp. $6.95. 

Thor Heyerdahl, who captured the im- 
agination of the world with his Kon-Tiki 
raft expedition to the South Pacific eight 
years ago, has returned to the area, this 
time in a Greenland trawler with a party 
including three American archaeologists to 
study the mysteries of Easter Island. The 
adventures encountered on this first archae- 
ological expedition to Easter Island, Rapa 
Iti, and the Marquesas Islands are full of 
color and excitement. Heyerdahl’s specu- 
lations may not find universal acceptance, 
but by penetrating the natives’ powerful 
taboos he undoubtedly gained new insight 
into the minds of a people torn between 
their primitive superstitions and modern 


mores. 
—Sarah Herndon 


THE MOST OF S. J. PERELMAN. By 
S. J. Perelman. Simon and Schuster. 1958. 
650 pp. $5.95. 

“This is the definitive, the biggest (and 
therefore the funniest) selection of the 
works of S. J. Perelman—the one-man 
maquis who (lurking behind an arras of 
wild hilarity) has for almost three decades 
defended our national sanity against the 
coocoos, and our pure English tongue 
against the onslaught of the slobs.” That’s 
what the publishers say, and for once 
they’re right. The volume offers ninety-six 
short pieces and two complete books, un- 
questionably the most brilliant comic writ- 


. f 7 
ing of our era —Paul Stoakes 


THE WAY OF THE TUMBRILS. By 
John Elliot. Reynal. 1958. 236 pp. $3.95. 
Traces the events and scenes of the 
French Revolution in modern Paris, identi- 
fying the exact location of the guillotine, 
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the shop where Charlotte Corday bought 
the knife with which she assassinated Marat, 
the route of the tumbrils, and so on. The 
author relates many entertaining adven. 
tures: Finding the hotel in which he be. 
lieved Charlotte Corday had lodged, he 
approached the girl at the desk and asked 
if she could tell him which was Charlotte 
Corday’s room. The girl opened the reg- 
ister, leafed back through several pages, 
then informed him brightly, “I am sorry, 
Monsieur, Mademoiselle Corday is not 
here—she must have left some time ago.” 


—James Prey 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: Man and | 
Monument. By Marcus Cunliffe. Little, | 


Brown. 1958. 234 pp. $4.00. 


In this rather brief and very readable | 
biography of George Washington, Marcus | 
Cunliffe attempts to portray the figure | 


behind the familiar legend, George Wash- 
ington the man who has been lost in our 
view of George Washington the monv- 
ment. The personality revealed in the 
story of Washington’s career from _ his 
childhood in Westmoreland County to his 
retirement at Mount Vernon is certainly 
more human than that of Parson Weems’ 
divinity, and for that reason his accom- 
plishments seem even more remarkable. 


This biography is not compendious, but it | 
includes in an appendix copious suggestions | 
for further reading in connection with | 


each chapter. 
—Sarah Herndon 


THE BATTLE OF COWPENS: The 


Great Morale Builder. By Kenneth Roberts. | 


Doubleday. 1958. 111 pp. $3.50. 


This last published work of Kenneth 
Roberts consists of only bits and pieces, 


obviously parts of a longer novel dealing | 
with the South Carolina battle which was | 


considered the psychological and military 
turning point of the American Revolution. 
These fragments present the backgrounds, 
careers, and characters of the opposing 
leaders, Daniel Morgan and Banastre Tarle- 
ton; describe in detail the peculiar natural 
setting of the battle; and trace step by 
step the thrilling military maneuvers which 


vindicated Morgan and made his Raiders | 


famous in American history. The Fore- 
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word by Herbert Faulkner West of Dart- 
mouth College explains Roberts’ theory 
and technique of writing historical fiction. 


—M. A. Magginis 


EISENHOWER: Captive Hero. By Mar- 
quis Childs. Harcourt. 1958. 300 pp. $4.75. 


Puncturing illusions makes interesting 
reading as Childs absorbs about five to six 
hours time of the reader not embarrassed 
by a candid look at our political processes. 
Holmes Alexander did a similar, thorough, 
but less objective job on Andrew Jackson 
and Martin Van Buren (the American 
Tallyrand) some years ago. The lubricous 
clarity of Childs’s recording of the events 
which produced the soldier-hero Ike sim- 
plifies the World War II period for the 
young reader. Eisenhower’s evolvement 
from a comfortable and capable career 
army officer to a “captive President” and 
unwilling politician should captivate the 
student of political behavior. 


—Charles Adair 


THE CULTURAL TRADITION and 
Other Essays. By Francis Neilson. Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation. 1957. 228 pp. 
$4.00. 

Here is a series of essays that offers 
many penetrating insights into education, 
political economy, history, and literature. 
The book is a continuing appeal for a 
return to the roots of education—the study 
of man through the ideas that he has in- 
herited from the past. In this vein the 
author discusses aspects of Marxist Com- 
munism, Humanism’s significance today, 





Junior 


Kant’s law of freedom, Goethe’s Faust, 
Machiavelli and many others. His style is 
always lucid and always very much alive. 
There is a warmth of feeling combined with 
scholarship. The auguments are strongly 
buttressed by carefully chosen excerpts 
from the various works which illuminate 
the essays with insights significant to our 


time. 
—Allan Thomson 


Collections of American Humor 


Two recent anthologies pay tribute to 
the earthy sense and humorous wisdom of 
American people. In the less original of 
them (The Comic Tradition in America, 
Doubleday, $5.00) Kenneth S. Lynn re- 
prints many familiar classics of American 
comedy from Franklin through Mark 
Twain, including regional writers who pro- 
vide much entertainment by their skill- 
ful use of folk speech and attitudes: Seba 
Smith, Johnson J. Hooper, Joseph G. 
Baldwin, and the like. In a more stimulating 
collection (Homespun America, Simon and 
Schuster, $10.00) Wallace Brockway and 
Barth Keith Winer encourage a fresh look 
at American writers who show a native 
way of combining sense and nonsense, 
solemnity and levity, whimsy and wisdom. 
They provide delightful examples of ex- 
aggeration, common sense, and worldly 
experience in such diverse authors as Noah 
Webster, Thomas Robinson Hazard, Em- 
erson, Thoreau, P. T. Barnum, Brigham 
Young, Bill Nye, Will Rogers,-and Ring 
Lardner. 

—J. Russell Reaver 





Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


THE LUCKIEST GIRL. By Beverly 
Cleary. Morrow. 1958. 288 pp. $2.95. 
Shelley Latham rebels against her or- 
dered life where everything is decided for 
her and suddenly demands that her parents 
allow her to accept the invitation to attend 
high school for a year in California. Once 
there, Shelley finds the school a sudden 
change, and the easy-going, carefree Mich- 
ls a never-ending source of surprise. 
Attracted by the star basketball player, 


VIIM 


Shelley finally inveigles him into a date. 
She feels she is the luckiest girl in the 
world, although dating Phil is a real 
struggle since she likes none of the activ- 
ities he does. As the school year ends, 
Shelley comes slowly to realize that mere 
physical appearance and sporting achieve- 
ment are not lasting qualities for picking 
a boy. If Miss Cleary seems to manipulate 
her characters too deftly and to make 
things turn out too neatly, young readers 
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will not object. They still enjoy a certain 
aura of make-believe in their literature. 
There are neat little touches such as Shel- 
ley’s list of things she will never, never 
do to her own daughter. 


THE ODD ONE. By Crane Blossom 
Harrison. Little. 1958. 269 pp. $3.00. 
How many teen-age girls fee] themselves 
unloved and ugly? They will sympathize 
and understand dark-haired, dark-skinned 
Patricia Castle who becomes convinced by 
her precocious friend, Alberta, that her 
family only tolerates her because she is 
an Indian they adopted into their blond 
and outgoing family. Each contact with 
her beautiful sister or her joking older 
brother confirms her belief, and the mental 
torment becomes so great that she be- 
comes physically ill. Her Grandmother 
Pat flies home from England to help out 
with the problem child. Since Grand- 
mother was a tomboy as a girl, she under- 
stands Pat’s difficulties and takes her to 
Arizona to recuperate. Once on the ranch, 
Pat has a chance to gain independence and 
to look around at others. Her sharp- 
tongued grandmother dispels her worries 
that she is an Indian and suddenly Pat 
realizes that being the “odd one” may have 
certain advantages. This is a well-written 
picture of a frightened and rebellious girl. 
That she finds herself in the end should be 
encouraging to others. If the ending seems 
a little too rosy to the mature reader, the 
average troubled girl will find it encourag- 


ing and hopeful. 


THE MORE THE MERRIER. By Lenora 
Mattingly Weber. Crowell. 1958. 200 pp. 
$2.75. 

Weber writes charmingly of the Malone 
family; and though you may doubt that 
any such well-adjusted, happy family truly 
exists, it is pleasant to read about one. 
This is the tale of the summer that Beany 
and her brother Johnny are left alone to 
run the house. Beany who has achieved 
the title of editor for the next year is de- 
termined to turn a basement room into 
a rumpus room such as the former editor 
had. So she takes in roomers to raise the 
money she needs. However, she cannot re- 
fuse people in need though they do not 
have the money to pay her, and she finds 
she must have a chaperone. She allows 


herself to steal a smudge pot on a dare, 
and the act disrupts her romance with 
Andy and she has to scuttle her plans for 
a rumpus room. Beany makes some inter. 
esting discoveries: love can help reduce 
a fat girl; fussy older people can be human, 
stealing has too many repercussions even 
when one isn’t caught. The story is pleas. 
ant fare, easy to read, and charmingly put 
together. The devotees of the Malone clan 
will enjoy this newest book in the series, 


ALONG COMES SPRING. By Mildred 
Lawrence. Harcourt. 1958. 192 pp. $3.00. 

There is a pleasant sentimentality about 
Mildred Lawrence’s writing, though it 


never becomes obnoxious. Cory, who has | 


grown up on a farm, is making the big 
step to college where she hopes to prepare 
herself to become an English teacher like 
her beloved Miss Nichols. At college, she 
finds herself rooming with a glamorous 
but unhappy New Yorker. Cory struggles 
with feelings of inferiority because she has 
to work, and she gets herself into the usual 
amount of trouble. She finds that Miss 
Nichols has clay feet, and she re-evaluates 
her vocational plans. Of course, several 
boys with diverse personalities and diverse 
appeals play a part in her life. But every- 
thing comes around in the end, and Cory 
has matured considerably through her ex- 
periences. 


TEEN-AGE TREASURY FOR GIRLS. 
Edited by Seon Manley. Funk. 1958. 332 
pp- $4.95. 

It is seldom that an anthology is both as 
varied in content and as unified in organ- 
ization as is this one. The editor, who has 
worked extensively with young adults and 
their reading, has chosen from the broad 
field of literature. The anthology starts 
with a Max Shulman story; it includes 
such teen-age favorites as B. J. Chute and 
Jessamyn West. It extends its horizons to 
well-selected excerpts from Jane Austen, 
Shakespeare, and Willa Cather. There is 
a pleasant balance between prose and 
poetry. The subjects also range from fic- 
tion through biography and personal ac- 
counts to the “Teen-Age Bill of Rights.” 
If a library is looking for a general collec- 
tion that might stimulate further reading 
in many directions, this will be hard to 
beat. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


RUN TO KANSAS. By Robert E. Gard. 
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Duell. 1958. 143pp. $3.00. 

Gard frankly sets out to picture mid- 
America in the 1870’s through the ad- 
ventures Of Tom Butler who runs away 
from his eastern Illinois home to make 
his way to Kansas. The account of his 
trek becomes a rollicking series of ad- 
ventures along the way. Through these, 
the author tries to give the flavor of the 
America of the period. Tom encounters 
a small-town Fourth of July celebration, 
a crazy couple, the James Boys, a river 
steamer, a box social, and a land war. 
Through it all, Tom appears as a likable 
boy with shrewd native intelligence. The 
reader is caught up in the succession of 
interesting events and at the same time 
chuckles over the plight in which Tom 
finds himself. It is a book that one wants 
immediately to share with just the right 
eighth- or ninth-grade boy. 


CRASH CLUB. By Gregor Felsen. Ran- 
dom. 1958. 282 pp. $2.95. 

The same understanding of the changing 
society and mores of teen-age life that 
distinguish Felsen’s earlier books are 
characteristic of Crash Club, a new story 
of boys, cars, and the problems they bring. 
Mike Reviere comes from a respectable 
family in Raccoon Forks, and in an older 
society, he would have been the football 
hero in the school. Here he demonstrates 
his pre-eminence through his hot rod and 
through winning the morning race to 
school. He is challenged by a newcomer, 
Outlaw Galt, and the duel between the 
two boys, of course, can only end in 
tragedy. Felsen’s technique in the story 
is almost clinical in its approach. He begins 
his story through the eyes of the high 
school principal, and he details the various 
attitudes of parents in dealing with their 
teen-agers and their cars. Thus the story 
perhaps will lack some of the appeal of 
Street Rod and Hot Rod where the inter- 
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est is mainly in the teen-agers themselves. 
This book, however, is more thoughtful in 


approach. 


THE PROMISE OF THE ROSE. By 
Jean Bothwell. Harcourt. 1958. 187 pp. 
$3.00. 

Here is another Bothwell story of old 
India that the teen-age girl finds so at- 
tractive. The setting is as romantic and 
mysterious as a fairy tale and all doubts 
can be set aside, allowing the reader to 
revel in the full glory of an orphaned 
lady, an emperor, and the intrigues of the 
court. Of course, there is a handsome, 
mysterious young man who falls in love 
with the girl. The story is chockful of 
exciting adventures when the Lady Aruna 
is ordered to marry a stranger from 
Lahore. That the love affair comes to a 
happy end is foreordained but nonethe- 
less satisfying when it occurs. 


STAR GATE. By Andre Norton. Har- 
court. 1958. 192 pp. $3.00. 

Star Gate is the story of civilized beings 
on the planet of Gorth whose lives are 
disrupted through the appearance of the 
Star Lords (human beings) from outer 
space. The story is told from the point of 
view of the Gorthians. In technique, then, 
the story, without any exposition, — 
the reader in the midst of strange animals, 
strange customs, and a different way of 
looking at things. Only slowly does the 
reader pick up the threads of the story 
and come to know what strange combina- 
tions of letters stand for animals and which 
are proper names. In this way, the story 
does something new in science fiction 
writing; as a result, it will require a good 
deal of creativeness on the part of the 
reader. The story itself is a fairly usual 
adventure tale with some intriguing scien- 
tific possibilities suggested. The book may 
well be used for the more advanced science 
fiction hound. 
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Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


Films 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: BACKGROUND 
FOR HIS WORKS. Coronet; color; run- 
ning time about 12 minutes. Walter Blair, 
University of Chicago, educational collab- 
orator. 

Paintings in the style of Poe’s writing 
supplement real scenes and characters in 
a brief survey of the author’s work against 
a background of his life. The paintings are 
rather lurid, using purples, yellows, and 
sickly greens, but taken in conjunction 
with musical background and excerpts from 
the prose and verse, they are often success- 
ful in creating mood and suspense. Only 
a few scenes, such as one showing the fall 
of the house of Usher, are ineffective. 

The main weakness of the film is super- 
ficiality; little can be done in twelve min- 
utes to present Poe’s literary career and 
personal life. Details, however, have been 
well-selected to overcome the stereotyped 
notion of Poe as a morbid lunatic. Empha- 
sis is placed on Poe’s careful workmanship 
and his shrewdness in estimating and satis- 
fying public tastes. Poe’s depression and 
alcoholism are acknowledged but not ex- 
aggerated. Sound, photography, and con- 
tinuity are very good. 


SPEEDED READING: A film series on 
developmental reading, including Teach- 
er’s Manual ($2.50) and Student Work- 
book ($1.75). C-B Educational Films, Inc., 
690 Market St., San Francisco, California. 
Complete set: $246. 

A recent addition to educational films 
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designed to improve reading by exposing 
reading matter at a controlled rate utilizes 
materials having to do with the cultural 
history of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The twelve films in 
the series project materials on the screen 
by phrases at rates ranging from 180 to 
535 words per minute. As phrases appear 
on the screen, they are allowed to remain 
in view and thus permit occasional re- 
reading. The nature and purposes of the 
materials are stated clearly to the student 
and to the teacher who is encouraged to 
use considerable flexibility in lesson plan- 
ning. The lesson plans emphasize vocab- 
ulary development both in and out of 
context and literal aspects of comprehen- 
sion which are measured by exercises 
graded in difficulty. 

The introductory film and the novelty 
of the filmed presentation will no doubt 
have considerable motivational appeal at 
the high school level. Materials of this 
type may prove to be a useful adjunct to a 
sound developmental reading program in 
stimulating the lazy reader to more ef- 
ficient reading habits. Alone, such a film 
series will hardly help those students who 
need highly individualized instruction to 
correct faulty basic reading habits, nor 
will it help those students whose difficulties 
are related primarily to the reading of 
specialized content at an advanced level. 
The prospective user of films and ma- 
chines to improve reading rate should be 
aware of the fact that carefully controlled 
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research studies have shown that group 
gains in rate of reading, which are equiv- 
alent to those obtained through the use of 
such special devices and materials to con- 
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trol rate, may be obtained through normal 
classroom procedures. 
—Theodore L. Harris 


University of Wisconsin 


Self-Help Books 


IMPROVE YOUR OWN SPELLING. By 
Eric W. Johnson. McGraw-Hill. 136 pp., 
paper. 99¢. 

The 1958 edition of a book published in 
1956, this spelling aid was produced to 
help poor spellers in any grade. Suitable 
for use in the junior high school, it also 
will help older students or adults who have 
trouble with spelling. Sensible advice on 
procedures, useful rules and mnemonic de- 
vices, and a list of seventy-five demons are 
given first, and illustrated by clever car- 
toons. The body of the book is occupied by 
an extensive list of words most commonly 
used in student papers, with frequency of 
use indicated by numbers from one to five. 
This list is arranged like a dictionary, so 
that students may look up the spellings 
before using the words. Next comes a list 
of states, nations, and cities, and finally an 
alphabetized section in which students can 
write other words which they misspell. 
Teachers who dislike using the time of the 
whole class to help retarded spellers will 
find this book invaluable for individual or 
group remediation. 


ANYONE CAN HAVE A GREAT VO- 
CABULARY. By J. L. Stephenson. Avon 
Books. 157 pp., paper. 35¢. 

This book is organized like a thesaurus, 
listing words under such headings as “con- 
tentment,” “goodness,” and “wealth,” so 
that students can find lists of synonyms 
under each heading. The entry “persist- 
ence,” for example, contains thirty words 
more or less related to this heading, with 
only four of the words defined in foot- 
notes, and two of them used in sentences. 
The end of the book gives eight pages of 
special groupings: words used in business, 
music, and other subjects. Unfortunately 
such headings as “consanguinuity,” “per- 
spicuity,” and “transcursion” would not 


be helpful to most students. However, in 
spite of this flaw, and the necessary super- 
ficiality of treatment, if the book were to 
lead to an interest in words, and to further 
work in dictionary and thesaurus, it would 
be decidedly worth while. 


FASTER READING, SELF-TAUGHT. 
By Harry Shefter. Pocket Books. 50¢. 

Discussions and exercises (with answers 
in the back) to increase reading skill. A 
chapter entitled “How to Answer Reading 
Questions on Examinations” will be of 
particular interest to students. 


| OF CLASSROOMS! 


AT A COST AS LOW AS 
37¢ PER PUPIL* — 


Tops the List of America's Reading 
Learning Aids Because of Its Proven 


Performance 
AVR 
RATEOMETER 


VERSATILE 


| NOW IN THOUSANDS _ i 
nd 






~ = 
Teachers say: . 


"Best of its type” 
- - . "More con- 
venient” . . . "So 


q wee 
ble and 


VR 
RATEOMETER 
With manual and 
carry-case 
Each unit $35.00 

5 to 9 units, 

ea. $31.50 
10 or more, 

ea. $29.75 


AVR Rateometer fits into any read- 
ing improvement program. 

2. ACCURATE 

Lifetime electric motor provides 
clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
3. STUDENT CENTERED 

Requires minimum assistance. Stu- 
dents master its use in minutes. 

4. EASY ON THE BUDGET* 


Actual classroom experience over a 
5-year period shows that costs run 
as low as 37c per pupil. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. Y91, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 








A series unmatched in TEACHING POWER 
ENGLISH SKILLS 


THIS handsomely illustrated series for Grades 9 through 12 
By J. N. Hook covers all aspects of communication — speaking, writing, 
F. C. Guild reading and listening. Also spelling, punctuation, capitaliza- 
R. L. Stevens tion, and every phase of grammar and good usage. The 
series has three particularly outstanding features: 


(1) ENGLISH SKILLS is organized accciding to three 
fundamental steps in learning — understanding, practicing, 
testing. It treats every topic with a wealth of study or teach- 
ing exercises, practice exercises, and testing exercises. 
(2) The series gives thorough understanding of the princi- 
ples of oral and written composition. (3) It provides a 
tested, successful program suited to the individual abilities 
in any class. 


Teaches English in the Most Natural Way 


ENGLISH SKILLS employs the most natural method 
of learning — working from the specific to the general. It 
sets up a real-life situation familiar to your student, and 
leads him from what he knows to the principle underlying 
the situation. Rules are developed in the study exercises, 
and the student is led to formulate them for himself. 


The series is illustrated with many plates in four and 
two colors, and color is used functionally in diagrams and 
Siies Olio: in the labelling of rules, exercises and tests. Each textbook 
N 7 nice is accompanied by an unusually helpful Handbook and 

tla Key, and there are Workbooks, two sets of Tests, and 


Chicago 6 ames 
Atlante 8 Teachers’ Editions of the Workbooks. 


Dallas 1 The authors are all experienced teachers of English. 
Palo Alto 


Toronto 7 
Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 192 


Home Office: 


“= GINN AND COMPANY; 
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